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*.* A Special Supplement of THE SPEAKER will 
be published next Saturday, February 5th. 
Advertisements for this number should reach 
the Manager, 115, Fleet Street, E.C., by 
February 4th. 


THE WEEK. 


+2 


THE usual letters have been 
addressed by the leaders of both 
parties to their supporters in 
Parliament, requesting their at- 
tendance at Westminster on Tuesday week. Matters 
of great importance will then be brought before 
Parliament, and the hope is expressed that all 
members will be able to attend. Nothing, we believe, 
has yet been definitely settled as to the course of 
proceedings, so far as the members of the Opposition 
are concerned, but it is generally understood that an 
amendment to the address will be moved from the 
front Opposition Bench, or by some prominent 
member of the Opposition, on the subject of the war 
on the Indian frontier. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


LorD ROSEBERY, opening a People’s Palace and 
Winter Garden at Glasgow on Saturday, made an 
interesting speech dealing with the duties and 
responsibilities of municipal bodies. He observed 
that there were among our great municipalities 
signs of a growing sensitiveness to the wants of 
the mass population. He trusted that the larger 
sense of municipal responsibility which was begin- 
ning to prevail would react on the municipalities 
themselves, and attract men who had hitherto held 
aloof from municipal life. It was becoming doubtful 
whether Parliament or a great corporation offered 
the greater scope for a useful public career. Parlia- 
ment brought with it a loss of individuality among 
its members, whilst this was not the case with 
municipal life. 


Mr. JOHN MOoRLEY’sS speech at Stirling on 
Thursday evening was largely devoted to de- 
structive criticism of Mr. Chamberlain's recent utter- 
ances at Liverpool. He dealt effectively with Mr. 
Chamberlain's curiously inexact exposition of the 
principles of Free Trade—which appears to us 
to rest on a confused reminiscence of a well- 
known concession by J. S. Mill, which has been 
exploited ever since by Colonial and American 
Protectionists. He pointed out that the proposed 
grant to the West Indies seemed likely to prove 








merely one more example of the Ministerial policy 
of special doles. He ridiculed Mr. Chamberlain’s 
curious attempt to shift the responsibility for the 
Indian frontier policy on the experts—who were by 
no means unanimous—and the Indian Government. 
On domestic affairs he reasserted the principles of 
Reform of the House of Lords, of Home Rule, and 
of popular control of the liquor traffic; but he advised 
Liberals to await the Report of the Liquor Commis- 
sion and the corollaries of the Government before 
adopting any detailed scheme. On foreign affairs, 
he emphatically denounced the plan of making 
India pay the whole cost of the Forward Policy, and 
dwelt with considerable force on the abiding dangers 
attendant on the Soudan campaign—dangers, it may 
be remarked, which the success of that movement 
hitherto is only too apt to lead careless newspaper 
readers to ignore. 





Mr. Curzon addressed a meeting of Conservatives 
at Bolton on Tuesday. He spoke of the severity of 
the labours imposed by existing circumstances on 
the Foreign Office, where no holiday had been possible 
during the last six months. Though the Government 
had a large majority in the House of Commons, that 
was not the same thing as a majority in the Concert 
of Europe, and the consequence was that on some 
points Ministers had not been able to carry out the 
resolute intentions which they had formed. They 
had, however, achieved some considerable successes. 
They had localised the war between Greece and 
Turkey, had been successful in the valley of the Nile, 
and had succeeded in opening up the great waterway 
of the West river in China. With regard to the 
Soudan, he explained that the work done there by 
this country was as much for the advantage of 
civilisation as of our own interests. He defended 
the action of Ministers on the Indian frontier, and, 
with regard to China, said that we would be quite 
willing to accept the status quo, but could not allow 
ourselves to be pushed aside as of no account. He 
cautioned the public against believing all the state- 
ments in the newspapers, and declared that, what- 
ever might be the issue of the negotiations at Pekin, 
the treaty rights of this country would certainly be 
defended by every British Government. 





EARL GREY, speaking at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 
Tuesday, made what might almost be called an im- 
passioned defence of the Chartered Company. That 
Company had secured a vast addition to the British 
Empire without calling upon the taxpayer to provide 
a single sixpence of the cost. The loss of life which 
had been incurred in defending this territory had 
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fallen upon the Company and its employés, whilst 
the benefit would accrue to England. He bore 
strong testimony to the patriotism and magnanimity 
of Mr. Rhodes, and was confident that there was a 
great future for Rhodesia. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON'S speech at Chiswick on 
Wednesday seems to point to a kind of compromise 
on Indian frontier policy, differing widely from that 
“absorption of barbarism by civilisation” which 
has been declared necessary by certain members of 
the Forward School. We are to concentrate our 
attention on the routes and positions which are 
essential to us, and leave the tribes as far as 
possible alone. Incidentally Lord George Hamilton 
took occasion once more to repel the charge of 
breach of faith against the Ministry in connec- 
tion with the road to Chitral, on the ground 
that it was authorised by the late Govern- 
ment. That is a smart bit of debating, though 
Lord George Hamilton's chronology appears to be 
inexact; but it is in the maintenance of the road, 
not in the making of it, that the breach of faith 
is to be found. As to the future, he is hopeful. 
The tribes who have submitted entertain no ani- 
mosity against us. Our relations with Russia are 
satisfactory as regards Central Asia. The Indian 
financial situation is improving, and hopes are 
entertained of introducing a gold standard for 
India, so as to stop the fluctuations in exchange. 
That is an excellent aim, but economists commonly 
explain that a country is not likely to want a gold 
coinage till the purchases of a considerable part of 
the population are on such a scale that they have 
a use for gold coins. Even the inrush of British 
capital to develop the resources of India, which Lord 
George Hamilton expects as a consequence of the 
change, will hardly raise the purchases of the Indian 
masses to such a level. 


Tue great Progressive demonstration held at 
St. James’s Hall on Thursday evening does much to 
clear the issues at the coming County Council elec- 
tion. It was well brought out by the various 
speakers that the Moderates, who profess to be 
attacking the Works Department in the ratepayers’ 
interest, are the champions, against the ratepayers, 
of the contractors, the ground landlords, and “ vested 
interests” generally; and that their policy must 
naturally tend towards jobbery, intrigue, and 
general “ Tammanification” as well as disintegra- 
tion of the city government of London—which 
Mr. John Burns calls, not unjustly,“ the cleanest- 
governed city in the world.” Indeed, it may be 
noted that the Moderate appeal to the “ Unionists” 
is precisely that combination of municipal and 
national politics which American civic reformers 
are most anxious to terminate, and which the 
New York Bosses, Mr. Croker and Mr. Platt, 
strove for at the recent election—unfortunately, 
with success. The Progressives rest their claims 
on their past. They aim at municipal control 
of the water supply and the tramways, at 
better housing of the poor, at better and cheaper 
work than contractors are likely to furnish, and at 
making the ground landlords pay for that increase 
in the value of their property which now comes to 
them largely at the ratepayers’ expense. 


THE engineering dispute was practically termin- 
ated on Monday morning by the issue of a circular, 
signed by three representatives of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, advising their constituents to 
accept the employers’ terms as to management. 
The ballots taken this week, indeed, have shown a 
good deal of reluctance on the part of the men 
in certain towns to follow this advice — notably 
in parts of Lancashire, in Paisley, in Hull, in 
Dundee, and, most important of all, on the Clyde. 
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This must be surprising to those unlearned spectators 
who regard trade unionists as sheep driven by 
“agitators,” and we fear it indicates that there may 
yet be a good deal of friction. But clearly nothing 
is to be gained by standing out. The period of 
activity and double shifts which will now begin will 
offer the recalcitrants an opportunity of making up 
their minds, and will do something—though, un- 
happily, only a very little—to make up for the 
suffering and privations caused by the conflict. 


AN important deputation, representing the Senate 

of the University of London and other bodies con- 
nected with education, waited upon the Duke of 
Devonshire on Monday, in order to urge on the 
Government the importance of reintroducing in the 
forthcoming session the Bill for remodelling London 
University as a teaching body. Sir Henry Roscoe 
introduced the deputation, and many influential 
men spoke in support of its object. The Duke of 
Devonshire declared that the Government did 
not need to be convinced of the importance of 
the Bill for establishing a teaching University, 
nor was there any political opposition to be over- 
come; but the deputation would be of great service 
in impressing upon Parliament the necessity for 
finding time to enable the Bill to pass during the 
coming session. He asked the deputation whetherthey 
thought it would be necessary to appoint a Statutory 
Commission, or whether it would be sufficient for the 
Senate of the University to frame a scheme and ask 
for the grant of a new charter to carry out the 
objects required without the intervention of Par- 
liament. The deputation, in reply to this request, 
gave an emphatic opinion in favour of a Statutory 
Commission. 
For the moment the Far Eastern 
question appears to be narrowed 
down to a diplomatic struggle be- 
tween the representatives of England and of Russia 
at the Chinese capital. Russia is reported strongly 
to oppose the opening of Talienwan as a treaty port, 
inasmuch as her access to Port Arthur will thereby 
be cut off, so that not only will its commercial im- 
portance be interfered with but its strategic value 
reduced to zero. The Russian representative is 
reported even to have gone so far as to offer 
a Russian loan to the Chinese Government, though 
it is hardly probable that the money will be 
forthcoming in Russia. It was reported on Friday 
—though the report was probably guess-work—that 
the English terms had been accepted by China. The 
Germans, meanwhile, having shown “ the mailed 
fist,” are doing their best to reassure foreign opinion 
on the subject of the occupation of Kiao-Chau ; 
though the reported murder of a German seaman 
will give them a furthen occasion for developing 
the Chinese aspect of their Eastern policy. The 
European aspect is embodied in the string of answers 
given by Herr von Biilow to Herr Richter’s questions 
in the Reichstag on Monday last. The occupation 
is no part of any arrangement for the partition of 
China between various Continental Powers, and the 
German Government desire it to be regarded merely 
as a special case of a process of acquiring a foothold 
in China for trade purposes which has been exem- 
plified before. There is evidence from various 
sources that Kiao-Chau is to be an open port. The 
Anglo-Russian understanding we have often advo- 
cated was never more wanted than now. Unfortu- 
nately, Russia will not understand us or our aims. 


ABROAD. 


It is not pleasant to find that the cases of arms 
discovered on board a ship in the Port of London 
two months ago were intended not for Abyssinia, as 
was then stated, but for Asia, after all. It is true 
that they were possibly not for the Afridis, nor even 
for the disturbers in Mekran, but for other subjects of 
the Shah. Persia, as we said a fortnight ago, is ina 
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very serious state, and there, too, Russian influence 
appears to be actively at work. It has been an 
accepted doctrine for many years past at the Foreign 
Office that this does not matter to us. It will be 
interesting to see whetuer the advocates of the 
Forward policy will try to get this doctrine 
abandoned. 


THE Dreyfus case has reduced the French Chamber 
nearly to the level of the Austrian Reichsrath. M. 
Cavaignac’s interpellation of last Saturday at last 
elicited from M. Méline a direct statement that 
evidence exists of M. Dreyfus’s confessions, and that 
—as was noticed in our article of last week—the 
regular legal method of reopening the case had never 
yet been resorted to. Then M. Jaurés, taking up the 
cause abandoned by M. Cavaignac, denounced the 
weakness of the Government. His speech set up an 
exchange of ejaculations between the Right and the 
Socialists, which culminated in several assaults and a 
free fight, both on the floor of the House and in the 
lobbies. The sitting was naturally suspended till 
Monday, when M. Jaurés completed his speech and 
drew another declaration from the Premier that the 
chose jugée must be left alone. <A vote of confidence 
was then carried by 366 to 126. The debate has had 
one good result; it has drawn from the German 
Foreign Secretary a formal assurance that the ex- 
captain had no dealings with the German Govern- 
ment, and that the story of the writing found in 
the Embassy waste-paper basket is baseless. But 
the patriots are in no mood to believe him. 


THE disturbance, however, has had more serious 
results. The street demonstrations in Paris have 
been kept down; but there have been anti-Jewish 
riots in Algiers, which the patriots characteristically 
declare is all the fault of the new Governor, whom 
they knew when he was chief of the Paris police. 
He has favoured the Jews and made them presump- 
tuous. M. Rochefort declares that the first incident 
of a native rising in Algeria would be a general 
slaughter of the Jews. Conversely, we fear, an 
anti-Jewish ¢émeufe begun and forcibly interrupted 
may lead to trouble with the natives. The Figaro, 
on its part, asserts that the Dreyfus case at home is 
now “the mere pretext for the Social Revolution.” 
As is pointed out elsewhere, any revolution that 
resulted is more likely to be of another colour. 


THE Italian Government and some of the munici- 
palities appear to be taking energetic measures to 
relieve the distress reported in various parts of the 
peninsula. The prompt reduction of the duty on 
imported corn until April 30th, though it has irri- 
tated a few representatives of the agricultural 
interest in the Chamber, should go far to check such 
disturbances as have been reported from Ancona, 
Sinigaglia, and various parts of Sicily. It is stated 
also that various measures for employing the 
unemployed are under consideration; but as they 
are stated to include “the cultivation of waste 
land,” one cannot feel much faith in their financial 
soundness. Soup-kitchens and bakeries, meanwhile, 
are being set up, and Florence, Venice, and other 
towns have temporarily reduced, or suspended, some 
of their octroi duties on the necessaries of life. All 
this, however, means deficit, and one cannot be very 
hopeful as to the success of the Finance Minister's 
plan for relieving the smaller taxpayers, which was 
expected to appear this week. The agitation is 
doubtless being exploited for their own ends by 
adversaries of the existing order, and the Govern- 
ment is severely blamed for not taking measures to 
stop it some time ago. It has responded by raising 
the army to its summer strength ; and the police of 
the chief cities has also been strengthened. All this 
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Italy from her difficulties which has seemed to be 
ensured since the recovery after the disaster of 
Adowa. 





THE impolicy of the present system of repressing 
free speech in Prussia has been twice strikingly 
exemplified this week. Herr Trojan, editor of 
Kladderadatsch, has been sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment in a fortress—Anglice, as a first-class 
misdemeanant, with better treatment and without 
the stigma usually attaching to convictions—for 
the audacious cartoon which satirised the Emperor's 
exhortation to the recruits at Potsdam. Anyone 
but a Prussian official would have let the sub- 
ject alone; but the Public Prosecutor must needs 
treat the cartoon as a case of Ilése-majesté, and 
so Herr Trojan had an excellent opportunity 
of explaining the hidden beauties of the details of 
the cartoon—which had never been thoroughly 
understood by the public, as was evident from the 
divergent accounts of it that reached England; and 
the Court was enabled to exhibit some rather 
illogical logic, and send him into innocuous confine- 
ment for this specimen of unquestionable humour 
and questionable taste. But the sympathy it has 
excited for Herr Trojan will do the Government less 
harm than that resulting from the measure subject- 
ing university lecturers (privat docenten) to the 
same disciplinary measures as professors and other 
State officials, which is now before the Lower House 
of the Prussian Parliament. 


THESE lecturers, it may be necessary to remark, 
are budding professors, licensed by the University 
to use its lecture rooms, but receiving no pay but 
students’ fees, which are usually both small and few. 
They are subject to the University statutes and 
discipline, but the Bill proposes to put them under 
the Minister of Education, on the ground that they 
use the University buildings and that its officials 
collect their fees. The Minister may now “ disci- 
pline” them if they preach Socialism or other 
objectionable doctrines just as he would the State- 
paid professors, and the measure is to be extended 
even to teachers in technical schools. Now a pro- 
fessor, being salaried by the State, may be 
“disciplined” at present, but he seldom is, and a 
Docent is amenable to the University alone. More- 
over, nothing is more precious to the German 
student or professor than the absolute freedom of 
teaching which German teachers have usually 
enjoyed. “In Oxford,” said Helmholtz once, “ if 
the lecturers diverge but a hair’s-breadth from the 
Thirty-nine Articles, they expose themselves to the 
censure of the Archbishops!" The statement is the 
most absurd ever made by any foreign observer. 
But now in Prussia a Minister of Education, who 
probably knows less than most Archbishops, is to 
dictate to the University teachers what doctrines 
they are not to teach. There has been no such inter- 
ference with the freedom of learning since the philo- 
sophy of Hegel was officially recognised as Christian 
and Conservative. 


THE announcement that the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada has arranged for an “ all-Cana- 
dian route” to Klondyke is another instance of that 
success in coping with geographical difficulties of 
which the most striking example is afforded by the 
continuance of the Dominion itself. The route is 
stated to be unexpectedly favourable, and it may be 
made, if necessary, an all-rail route exclusively on 
British soil. Otherwise, a portion of the journey 
will be made through Alaska, but on a river of 
which the free navigation is secured by treaty with 
the United States. The company is to be paid for 
undertaking the work by grants of mineral lands 
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which are depriving the workers in East London of a large awount in weekiy wages. 
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along the route. This is probably unavoidable, 
though something may be said against the results 
of this system in the United States. We trust these 
lands will be found to contain metals of more 
“value in use” than the staple product of Klondyke. 
But if that product puts an end to the “apprecia- 
tion of gold” and the Silver Problem, we may well 
welcome the opening up of the Klondyke area. 


Tue life of George Borrow— 
colporteur and _ special corre- 
spondent, friend and student of 
race, and philologist of a most 
unprofessorial type, whose knowledge included 
languages so diverse as Romany and Manchu 
—has never been fully written; nor have his 
accounts of his own wanderings, which his own 
friends regard as somewhat idealised, ever been 
adequately sifted or checked. It is satisfactory, 
therefore, to learn that Mr. John Murray has in 
preparation Borrow's Life and Correspondence, 
which is largely based on unpublished MSS., 
and has been the work of years of labour on 
the part of Professor W.T. Knapp, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Mr. Murray's announcements also include the com- 
pletion of Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff's “ Notes 
from a Diary,” covering the period from 1873 to 
1881; and a memoir of the late Duchess of Teck, 
based on her private diaries and letters, by Mr. C. Kin- 
loch-Cooke.—A new and popular edition, the fourth 
in all, of the late Dr. Billroth’s “ Care of the Sick at 
Home and in the Hospital,” translated by Mr. J. B. 
Endean, is about to be published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. It is described as a handbook 
for families and nurses. Dr. Billroth’s name will be 
remembered as that of a medical man eminent alike 
in surgery and medicine, who was for many years 
Professor at Vienna—perhaps the most celebrated 
medical school in Europe—and held high rank in the 
German military hospital service during the war of 
1870, 


LITERATURE. 


the gipsy 


For the first time since the arrival of Handel 
in England, for the first time since the early days of 
the eighteenth century, we are to have an opera 
season this summer for which not one single Italian 
vocalist has been engaged. The small syndicate 
which manages the affairs of the Royal Opera 
(“ Royal Italian Opera” it once was called) has 
not broken off all relations with Italy. Signor 
Mancinelli is still one of the three conductors; the 
two others being Herr Seidl, who directs the per- 
formance of all Wagnerian operas, and M. Thon, who 
confines himself, for the most part, to French works. 
So much confidence, however, does the syndicate 
place in its Italian conductor that it has arranged 
to bring out one of his operas—a work, that is to 
say, originally in cantata form, which has been so 
composed that it can be played either as an opera or 
as a cantata. Munich has heard it in its cantata 
form; London is now to listen to it in its operatic 
shape. 

MANCHESTER has lost in Mr. 
Thomas Ashton its most distin- 
guished citizen, and the whole 
country is the poorer for the loss of one of those ex- 
ceptional men who, without courting the notoriety of 
the public life which we associate with Parliament 
and the capital, unstintingly devote their strength 
to the service of their fellow-men. With great 
powers of mind and force of will he devoted 
himself entirely to local and civic work in Man- 
chester, refusing to enter Parliament and declining 
all mere personal honours and distinctions. For 
many years he was the leader and guide of the 
Liberal party in Manchester and, indeed, in South 
Lancashire. From his active service in politics his 
declining strength compelled him to withdraw more 
than a dozen years ago. He retained to the last, 
however, an unequalled influence in non-political 
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matters in Manchester, the integrity of his aims, the 
straightforwardness of his methods, his love of 
justice, and his courage securing him the respect of 
all sections of the community. He was virtually 
the second founder of Owens College, and was very 
largely concerned in the foundation of the Victoria 
University. In Manchester since Mr. Ashton’s death 
the warmest tributes have been paid to his generous 
philanthropy and his public services, whilst men 
unite in deploring the blank in the life of that great 
community which the withdrawal of a figure so 
striking and impressive has necessarily caused. 


Mr. GEORGE Drxon, since 1885 M.P. for Edg- 
baston and one of the three Liberal representatives 
of Birmingham when that town was still undivided 
and Liberal, had been one of the foremost figures in 
its municipal life, and for many years chairman of 
its School Board. He had been among the original 
founders of the National Education League, 
and it will be remembered that his zeal for the 
cause of education triumphed over his Unionist 
associations during the debates on the abortive 
Education Bill of 1896.—Lieutenant-General Sir F. D. 
Middleton, K.C.M.G., had seen varied service all over 
the British Empire, in New Zealand, the Indian 
Mutiny, and the North-West Provinces of Canada, 
where he was in command of the troops that 
suppressed the rebellion of half-breeds in 1885,— 
General F. J. Moberly, R.E., late Vice-Chairman of 
the London School Board, was a Moderate whom 
experience had assimilated to the Progressives, and 
who had done admirable work for the children 
of London, especially in organising the education of 
those who are mentally deficient or deaf and dumb. 
—Mr. John Laird, third son of the builder of the 
Alabama and a member of the great shipbuilding 
firm, had been thrice Mayor of Birkenhead, and was 
a commanding figure in its public life-—Colonel F. 
St. J. Barne had been Conservative M.P. for East 
Suffolk from 1876 to 1885; and Sir W.C. Carmichael- 
Anstruther had performed the same service for 
South Lanarkshire from 1874 to 1880.—Mr. J. T. 
Danson, sub-editor of the Daily News under Charles 
Dickens, was for many years manager of the Thames 
and Mersey Insurance Company in Liverpool, and 
probably the highest living authority on questions of 
marine insurance. On these and other commercial 
questions he had written important works, notably 
on the exemption of private property from capture 
during war time, for which he made out a very 
strong case as being even to the interest of England. 
—M. Ernest Bazin was the inventor of the as yet 
unproved “ roller-boat.”—Signor Leone Carpi was the 
historian of that “ resurrection” of Italy in which, 
as a member of the Roman Constituent Assembly 
of 1848, he had himself taken a minor part.—M. 
Taillade was an eminent French tragedian of an 
old-fashioned, melodramatic type.—M. Emile Riche- 
bourg, though his claim to a place in the ranks of 
“ literature’ may be contested, was one of the 
most popular of French novelists. 








ENGLAND, CHINA, AND RUSSIA. 





R. CURZON’S speech at Bolton on Tuesday 

was marked by a gravity of tone foreign to 

his natural buoyancy and optimism. Without attach- 
ing undue importance to this fact, we may fairly 
regard it as significant of the situation with which 
the Foreign Office has now to deal. We are being 
kept very much in the dark as to the course of the 
diplomatic duel which is now being fought out at 
Pekin, but one thing has been made clear during 
the past week—that is, that Russia has assumed an 
attitude of vehement opposition to the English pro- 
posals, and that in this business France is her very 
humble and obedient servant. We d> not know that 
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there is anything to cause surprise in this. For 
some years past Russian aims as regards China have 
been manifest to the world. Again and again her 
projects have been reported to us from different parts 
of the globe, and again and again they have been 
emphatically disavowed. But the policy of conceal- 
ment has been laid aside since the German Emperor 
saw fit to enter upon the crusade the conduct of 
which he entrusted to his brother. The occupation 
of Kiao-Chau, whether it took place with or with- 
out the consent of the Czar, gave the signal for the 
occupation of Port Arthur and for the development 
of plans which indicate clearly enough that the 
purpose of Russia is to obtain a commanding position 
in Manchuria and the paramount influence at Pekin. 
In all this, as we have said, she is clearly backed up 
by France, which doubtless looks for some reward for 
her docile adherence to Russia in the southern portion 
of the Chinese Empire. From the first the attitude of 
England, in face of this grave interference with the 
status quo in the Far East, has been clearly defined. 
She asks for no fresh ports for herself, she desires 
no accession of territory, and she is quite content to 
leave Russia at Port Arthur and Germany at Kiao- 
Chau upon certain well-defined terms. These are 
that no attempt shall be made either by China or 
any European Power to interfere with the course of 
trade in the Far East, or to deprive this country of 
the ample rights she enjoys oie successive treaties 
agreed to by the Chinese Government. \ Those treaties 
enable us to claim, not as a favour but as a right, all 
the privileges which the Tsung-li-Yamen may grant 
to any other nation. That is to say, they make it 
impossible for China, without a deliberate breach of 
faith, to shut us out from access to any of her provinces 
to which other nations are admitted. All English- 
men are agreed that it is absolutely necessary, for 
the sake of our overwhelming commercial interests, 
that these unmistakable treaty rights of ours should 
be maintained at all costs and hazards. When Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach at the beginning of last week 
announced that the Government would be prepared 
td assert those rights, if necessary at the cost of 
war, he had the whole nation behind him. 

But matters, as we know, have been further 
complicated by the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
Chinese Government and the efforts which the 
Emperor’s Ministers are making to get rid of 
those embarrassments. After trying to obtain a 
loan from different private syndicates they listened 
to the proposals of Russia, which has for years past 
been gradually increasing her influence at Pekin at 
our expense. Russia’s terms, if they have been 
correctly reported, were so extravagant that they 
virtually mortgaged the whole Empire to the 
Czar. The Chinese could not face them, and 
they turned to us. Lord Salisbury then offered 
to lend the required money at a low rate of 
interest,and upon conditions which were not only 
very different from those proposed by Russif, but 
which, with one almost trifling exception, gave no 
direct selfish advantage to this country. The main 
feature of these conditions was that facilities should 
be given for the opening up of China to the commerce 
of the world, that certain ports should become free 
commercial ports like Hong-Kong, and that the 
Chinese Government should undertake not to 
alienate any portion of the Yang-tse-Kiang valley— 
the great highway into the interior. To these terms 
Russia, backed up by France, now offers the 
strongest opposition. Ostensibly she opposes all our 
conditions, but there is reason to believe that the 
condition which she dislikes the most is that which 
would make Talien-Wan, a port in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Port Arthur, free to the commerce 
of the world. As we have no authentic information 











even now regarding the actual terms of the English 
proposal, we do not yet know as a fact that our 
Government has made this demand regarding Talien- 
Wan. But it is generally assumed that it has 
done so, and there are some hot-heads among us 
who insist that we ought to fight rather than give 
way upon this point. Common-sense ought to teach 
us that we can have no excuse for fighting China 
merely because she refuses to accept the money we 
have offered to her upon certain terms. Nor can we 
have any good casus belli against Russia if by her 
influence at Pekin she should succeed in inducing 
the Chinese Government to refuse our proposals. 
In that case we shall undoubtedly have met with a 
mortifying diplomatic defeat, and our prestige in the 
Far East—it would be useless to deny the fact—will 
have sustained some damage. For the defeat and the 
damage we shall have to hold the present Government 
and its representatives in the East responsible; but 
we certainly cannot demand that they shall go to 
war merely to avenge a diplomatic rebuff. It is 
necessary to put this point strongly, because there 
seem to be a great many persons in this country 
who believe that we really ought to embark upon a 
great war—a war which would be fought not merely 
in Asia, but in the waters of the English Channel— 
merely because the Chinese Government, yielding to 
the pressure of Russia, had refused to open the port 
of Talien-Wan as a condition of the loan we had 
offered to it. A more ridiculous pretext upon 
which to draw the sword it would be difficult to 
imagine. 

But is there, then, no point at which Great Britain 
would be justified in putting her back to the 
wall and refusing to yield an inch, no matter 
under what pressure of threats from her rivals 
in Asia? Undoubtedly there is, and, as we 
said at the beginning of these remarks, it is a 
point upon which everybody in this country is 
agreed. We have asserted two principles in con- 
nection with recent events in China, and they are 
the cardinal principles of our policy in that part of 
the world. The first is that we stand upon our 
treaty rights—rights which cannot justly be dis- 
puted—and that if any attempt should be made to 
violate those rights we shall defend them by ali the 
means at our command. The second is that we shall 
not allow the commercial gates of China to be shut 
either against ourselves or against any other nation 
in favour of some Power claiming special privileges 
or enjoying special influence at Pekin. In asserting 
both these principles we stand upon the solid ground 
of justice and equity, and we ought to have the 
support of every law-abiding State in the world. 
Bat we must not confuse the issue. We must 
not mix up the possible rejection by China of our 
proposal of a loan with a line of conduct on the part 
of the Chinese Government which would be a 
violation of our established treaty rights, and of 
the right which all nations possess to have equality 
of treatment so far as the commerce of China is 
concerned. Our fear has been that Lord Salisbury 
may be led, by constitutional indecision and timidity, 
to make some lamentable surrender in these essential 
matters, and it is to prevent such a surrender that 
we would urge his colleagues to strengthen his 
hands. No sensible man would dream of urging 
him to fight because the corrupt Government of the 
Tsung-li-Yamen has allowed itself to be influenced 
by the hardly less corrupt Government of St. Peters- 
burg so far as to reject the conditions on which 
Great Britain offered a loan to China, If the 
rejection should take place, we shall keep our money 
in our pockets; but all our substantial rights and 
interests in China will remain unaffected by the 
fact, and it will be for the British Government, and 
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if necessary for the British forces, to see that those 
rights suffer no injury at the hands of anybody. 


THE UNIONIST COMPACT. 





HE Unionist compact has come to an end after 
a twelve-years’ life which does infinite credit 
to the submissiveness of the rank and file of the 
Tory party. For what was this compact? It was 
an agreement between the chief “bolters’’ from 
the Liberal party and the Tory leaders that seats 
held by Dissentient Liberals should not be contested 
by Tories. It did not simply secure to the bolters 
safe seats, or seats as safe as Tory votes could make 
them, for their lives. It provided that if they 
died or retired their successors should be Liberals 
who had left their party, and not Tories. 
Doubtless the Tory leaders felt that from the 
party point of view the compact had abundant justi- 
fication. In a vast number of constituencies a 
couple of hundred votes will turn the scale. The 
support of the bolters gave them that increased 
measure of support. For the first six years after 
the compact the bolters did not claim any share in 
the spoils of ofhce, and their support was on that 
account all the more highly prized. But from the 
first there was another side to the question. In 
every big town and in most counties there are men 
belonging to each party who look to the representa- 
tion of their native place in Parliament as their 
greatest object ofambition. Those of such men who 
were Tories found themselves in more than one 
hundred constituencies cut off from the possibility 
of realising their ambition. The Conservative as- 
sociations had nothing to do except register voters 
and bring them up to vote for the gentleman who 
might from time to time be chosen as candidate by 
the couple of hundred dissentient Liberals. For 
these gentlemen they may have had no special 
liking, and they often found them too retrograde 
in their opinions even to make good candidates. 
But they obeyed, generally without a murmur, the 
orders from London. They often elected Liberal- 
Unionist carpet-baggers when they had good 
Conservative candidates ready to hand. 

This singular episode in our history is not without 
its lesson to Liberals. Without attempting to go 
anything like so far in the way of overruling the 
local associations, it is to be regretted that there is 
not more give and take between different sections in 
selecting Liberal candidates. When the big boroughs 
were undivided this end could more easily be secured. 
Now a simple majority of one class or sectien in each 
constituency is inclined to run in its man without 
consideration for the feelings of the rest. The 
Unionist compact was a very extreme case, but it illus- 
strates the advantage which our opponents possess in 
their stronger central organisation, and their more 
general habit of discipline. At the same time, the 
breakdown of the compact must be taken to mean 
that even the Tories could not keep their followers 
in control beyond a certain limit. The St. Stephen’s 
Green division of Dublin has returned a Tory in 
succession to a Liberal Unionist, but it may be said 
that as St. Stephen’s Green was Nationalist in 
1885-6 it was not subject to the compact. The 
choice of Lord Emlyn for the Cricklade division is, 
however, a clear breach, and it was obviously dictated 
by the very facts which must in the end be fatal to any 
such arrangement. Lord Emlyn, as Chairman of the 
Great Western Railway Company, was thought so 
much the most likely man to save the seat for the 
Government that the Chamberlainites were bound to 
acquiesce. The vacancy inthe Edgbaston Division is 





to be contested, so it is said, by a Conservative. 
This is an even more notable instance. Mr. Dixon 
was elected in 1885 by a majority of about two to 
one. It is supposed that the Liberal Dissentients 
in his division, as in some few other birming- 
ham divisions, are actually more numerous than 
the Tories. The choice of a Tory candidate 
cannot, therefore, be ascribed to any fear of 
losing the seat; it is due to the impossibility of 
keeping the Conservative party in a great com- 
munity without any share in the representation. 
So the process must proceed. The “blend,” as Mr. 
Chamberlain put it, between Tory and bolting 
Liberal is complete. The Birmingham leader has 
carried most of his personal followers with him to 
the Treasury Bench. There is no longer any justifica- 
tion for the division of the country into Liberal 
Unionist and Tory constituencies, not in accordance 
with the wishes of the inhabitants, but simply 
because the constituencies happened to be so 
held twelve years ago. As vacancies occur a 
larger proportion of Tories must inevitably be 
chosen, except, perhaps, in the North of Ireland 
and in the Birmingham zone, where former Liberals 
represent a considerable element in the blend. The 
Tories are usually the more locally active, the more 
popular, and, in the main, the more progressive. 
They have control of the machine. They have more 
young men among them, for the bolters have no 
political progeny. Thus ten years hence, in all 
probability, there will be no such thing as a pro- 
fessing Liberal Unionist left; the old Whig and the 
new Radical will be lost in the newer Tory. 

But, strange as it may seem, this inevitable 
result will come as a shock to many worthy people 
who have voted Tory since 1886. They harboured 
the delusion that it was possible to remain 
Liberal on all questions except one. They believed 
that the presence in the House of Commons of a 
strong body of Liberal Unionists would prevent the 
Tories from violating any of their more cherished 
principles. It must be admitted that during the 
1886-92 Parliament this view received some justifica- 
tion. The Liberal Unionists could claim to have 
imposed Free Education and popular County 
Government upon their old opponents, while 
the attempts to compensate the publicans were not 
successful. This was partly due to the newness of 
the alliance, partly to the insecurity of the Tories, 
but mainly to the fact (of which Mr. Parnell had so 
clear an appreciation) that a section of members 
who do not look to office can always do more to 
impose their views on their allies than if they 
actually join the Government. Now all this is altered. 
The Chamberlainites are provided for. If they urge 
their old Liberal views in the Cabinet, which they 
probably do not usually do, they are outvoted, and 
they do not resign. It is not in human nature to 
resign because you are outvoted, unless you are also 
piqued. Thus we have had during the past two 
sessions more reactionary legislation than during the 
whole Parliament of 1886. Now we have Mr. 
Chamberlain himself pronouncing the blend com- 
plete, and Mr. George Dixon succeeded by a 
Tory. It must be remembered that most of 
the Liberal Unionists in the country have not 
had an opportunity of voting since 1895. They 
have now put before them the alternative of 
joining the Primrose League or becoming powerless 
political outcasts. If Dissentient Liberal organisa- 
tions are maintained they will be so palpable a sham 
as hardly to satisfy the scruples of the least clear- 
sighted waverers. The Dissentient Liberals will, we 
doubt not, in most cases become Tories. But a large 
section will be ready to rejoin the Liberal forces so 
soon as Liberal leadership shows any stability and 
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force. There 
in this country. 
disappeared. 


is no room for more than two parties 
The Liberal Unionist party has 


THE MORAL OF THE ENGINEERING 
LOCK-OUT. 

ge me industrial breakdown leaves behind it 
LAX other wreckage than of impoverished workers, 
bankrupt employers, diverted trade, loss of national 
income: it shakes the convictions and unsettles the 
faith of those numerous half-believers— 

“Who pry not to the interior, but like the martlet 

Build in the weather on the outward wall, 

Even in the face and road of casualty.” 

To a diminishing, yet still formidable, minority 
trade unionism is at all times an abomination. 
It assaults the prejudice of the employer whose 
economic creed is based on individual or class self- 
interest, to the exclusion both of the worker and 
the community; it provokes condemnation from the 
half-instructed hearsay critic, entrenching himself 
in arguments he has not sifted, reported facts he 
has not verified, alleged tendencies he has not 
measured. Both fasten on a crisis like the present, 
ascribing it to the fallacious assumption and the 
vicious methods of the trade union system, instead 
of to the abuse of those methods; and as the 
smoke of battle clears and its issues become 
apparent, it is well that those who have kept their 
heads, whose views repose on principle, not on 
incident, should restate and vindicate the grounds 
on which the maligned system stands, and prove 
them unaffected by a calamity which, though 
undesirable, has no real connection with the legiti- 
mate domain of trade unionism. 

Reluctantly or gladly, everyone admits that 
individual bargaining can no longer be regarded as 
the only or even the best mode of settling the price 
of labour, and that a return to it might bring back 
the machine-breaking, rattening, “ ca’canny,” which 
marked the barbarous infancy of the industrial 
period, and from which labour organisation has 
delivered us. There remain only the alternatives of 
legal enactment or of collective bargaining: of fix- 
ing hours and wages by law, which would supersede 
trade unionism altogether, but for which, though 
being now attempted experimentally in Victoria, this 
country is at present unprepared; or of the armed 
yet not always hostile attitude towards one another 
of capital and labour, as initiated and maintained 
by associations of employers and workers. It is all- 
important to remember the two very different points 
of complication which these bodies are called upon 
mutually to regulate: 1, the interpretation of exist- 
ing and admitted compacts; 2, the substitution of 
fresh agreements for old ones. The introduction, 
for instance, into a textile factory of new patterns, 
of additional spindles, of increased engine speed, 
may at any time necessitate a readjustment of wage 
to meet the change in accordance with the standard 
rate accepted by both parties: here there is no 
difference of principle; the process is not concilia- 
tory but scientific, and is determined, technically 
and amicably, by the experts whom both sides 
maintain. So strongly is this felt by the employers 
that in many firms a small deduction from each 
man’s weekly wage, to which the masters add an 
equal sum, is set aside for the cost of these trade 
negotiations. Thus far there is no question as to 
the harmonious effect of trade-union machinery ; 
but when the second point of difference arises, a 
reduction or an increase of hours or wages, it 
becomes a trial of strength between the unions and 





the masters, to be determined only by concession or 
by compromise. Here, too, there is a consensus of 
testimony to the general pacific tendency of the 
unions, as promoting an organised and intelligible 
struggle instead of a guerilla warfare. The Royal 
Commission on Labour, including seven large em- 
ployers, bore witness to their value; the Duke of 
Devonshire, its head, recommended the legal in- 
corporation of the associations and the unions; and 
Mr. Lecky, no friend to Jabour, admits in his 
“ Democracy and Industry ”’ that the unions have in 
many instances averted the misfortune of a strike. 
There remains, of course, the benefit side of the 
unions, the outlay on which in a given term of years 
is found to be six or seven times greater than the 
sum spent on strikes; remains, too, the material and 
moral value of organisation to the worker—the gain 
of leisure and of competence, the self-respecting, 
civilising, social influence which in all international 
meetings contrasts the conservative moderation of 
the English unionists with the desperate and anarchic 
temper of the foreign workmen. 

The current popular objections to trade unionism 
are partly economic, partly moral. The long 
exploded doctrine of a fixed wage-fund still lingers 
in uninstructed minds, as do memories of former 
violence and outrage, which, of course, ceased once 
for all when the laws against combination were 
repealed. Individualist prepossession rebels against 
the “compulsion” exercised, forgetting that it is 
impossible to agree on common arrangements for 
large numbers of men without running counter to 
the desires of some; and that to all who choose to 
join an association of either workmen or employers, 
compulsory membership, compulsory obedience, are 
as much a matter of course as compulsory citizen- 
ship. Commonest of all, perhaps, is the protest 
against the “tyranny” of the union. We do not 
speak of the restrictions, which are sometimes 
undoubtedly tyrannical, imposed upon the individual 
workman by the officials of the union, but of the 
so-called “ tyranny” exercised by the unions over 
the capitalist. The curious contention seems to be 
that while it is no tyranny in an employer to conduct 
‘his own business ” autocratically, it is tyranny in 
the workmen to determine under what conditions 
they will sell their labour and spend their own 
working day. Both cases wear the same legal and 
moral aspect; where two sides are determined and 
cannot agree, one must give way; the side which 
yields according to accepted voluntary conditions is 
not the victim of tyranny, but has been beaten in 
fair and open fight. Of course, such a fight 
is to be deprecated in proportion as it is dis- 
astrous, and arbitration is a panacea easily 
suggested; but it has been found in practice 
that, as applied not to readjustments, but to change 
of contracts, arbitration has almost invariably 
broken down. It is a conciliator, not an arbitrator, 
that is in such conflicts needed—a go-between, not a 
judge. The fifty trade quarrels settled in the course 
of his peacemaking career by Dr. Spence Watson 
were decided by kindly diplomacy rather than by 
judicial pronouncement; by eliciting the essential 
and putting aside the irrelevant and the irritating ; 
by drawing out the strongest arguments of either 
side and impressing them impartially on the 
opponent; by discerning quickly the avenues of 
possible compromise, and coming forward at the 
moment when each combatant was tired of discus- 
sion with a formula which, conceding minor points, 
maintained apparently those which on either side 
seemed vital; and so gradually narrowing down the 
controversy to a conclusion rather automatically 
consequent than authoritatively awarded. The 
“Birmingham Alliances” of Mr. E. T. Smith, 
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claiming permanently to represent this process, are 
deeply interesting, but require longer trial. 

One would like to know whether, before putting 
out their prayer, the Archbishops offered themselves 
in a mediatorial capacity, or if they were simply 
shifting to the shoulders of the Almighty a responsi- 
bility which lay upon their own. If a national 
hierarchy means anything, it means earnest inter- 
position tendered, if not accepted, in a great social 
crisis; it means such effort at pacificatory termina- 
tion of disaster as was essayed by the Bishop of 
Durham in the miners’ quarrel, as was achieved 
in the dockers’ strike by a Bishop not of the 
Established Church. Many of us have heard 
the remark that had Cardinal Manning been 
alive, this struggle would have terminated long ago. 
It leaves behind an ethical, even more forcibly than 
an economic, lesson—the lesson that Capital and 
Labour are yartners, each helpless by itself, both 
bound to cultivate a spirit not of suspicious rivalry, 
but of equitable lasting brotherhood. To this end 
frequent and personal contact is all essential: it 
was said that Lord Rosebery’s hospitable luncheon, 
at which master sat by workman, discovering un- 
suspected points of friendliness, dissolving mutual 
misconception, were a not unimportant factor in 
the successful intervention which he conducted. If 
further legislation can assist this, further legisla- 
tion let us invoke; remembering that, whether by 
spontaneous approximation or by Board of Trade 
assistance, industrial peace can be maintained only 
on principles of collective bargaining and by the 
machinery of trade association. 








TOWARDS REVOLUTION. 





VHE extraordinary wave of popular passion which 

is now sweeping over France seems very likely 

to be turned to purposes hostile, in one way or 
another, to the existing constitution of the Republic. 
The two great groups of enemies to that Constitu- 
tion, the Right and the Socialists, are severally 
eager to exploit it for their own ends. Both 
are hostile to the present Parliamentary system 
of government; and both have combined to attach 
to the French Chamber some of the discredit 
which various combinations of circumstances are 
now bringing upon Parliamentary government all 
over Europe. But that is comparatively a minor 
matter. The honour of the army is attacked, 
and the Right have constituted themselves its special 
champions. The Socialists have taken the oppor- 
tunity to preach the Social Revolution once more. 
But in the present temper of the French nation that 
course of action has even less chance of success than 
it ever had before. Moreover, though one Socialist, 
M. Jaurés, has talked excellent sense as to the 
dangers of the Republic from real syndicates of 
capitalists and the equally real, if concealed, 
manceuvres of Clericalism, the party as a whole 
is too divided to serve as an adequate brake. 
M. Rochefort, of all people, has constituted 
himself the champion cof military honour; M. 
Ernest Roche has explained to an impatient House 
that, great as is that religion of international 
solidarity and universal brotherhood of which the 
French Socialists are the prophets par excellence, yet 
the fact that foreign despots are conspiring against 
their cause makes it an imperative duty to support 
the army which protects the prophets, and so re- 
habilitates patriotism as a means to the Socialist 
end. The advantage rests with the Right, to whom 
Anti-Semitism appealed more particularly at its 





inception, and who are now exploiting for ends hostile 
to the Republic, French patriotic sentiment and the 
disquiet of the small bourgeoisie at Jewish competition. 
Over the conflicting parties stands the present 
Government, certain to be deserted by its own 
supporters, who have to meet their constituents 
in the spring, unless it panders to the popular 
passion and panic. Moreover, it is very Rm aces 
that the lips of its members are sealed by the 
knowledge that the truth cannot be told without 
involving a more immediate break-up of the existing 
order than even the present disorders portend. If, 
as is not unlikely, the evidence at the Dreyfus trial 
indicated that Russia was the willing purchaser of 
military secrets from somebody at the War Office, 
publicity would at once destroy all that recent 
French Governments have aimed at in their foreign 
policy, and leave France once more isolated in 
Europe. But the greatest danger of all, save for 
one fortunate circumstance, lies in that glorification 
of the army to which the French people has given 
itself up. Nothing seems needed to secure the 
advent of Cesarism except that there is no Cesar. 

It is always dangerous to take the tone of the 
Press and the demonstrations of the streets as 
indications of the mind of the people. France has 
usually been swayed by noisy minorities, because the 
mass of the people stood apart and let events take 
their course. We had hoped that the Republic had 
cured this indifference, and that the sober majority 
would assert itself, as it eventually did against 
Boulangism. But the demonstrating section will 
have to be brought back to its right mind somehow: 
and M. Zola’s trial, we fear, will not help matters 
much. Its careful limitation by the Public Pro- 
secutor will prevent the truth about M. Dreyfus’s 
guilt from being disclosed. The 111 witnesses 
who are to be called for the defence are partly 
officers, whose mouths will be closed by reasons of 
State, partly members of foreign Embassies, who 
will not attend and could hardly stand a severe 
cross - examination if they did. The public 
will still, in its present temper, regard any 
evidence tending to prove M. Dreyfus innocent 
as manufactured by the “syndicate,” banded 
together to subjugate France to Jewish financiers at 
the cost of the personal security of every Jew in 
France or Algiers. We cordially admire M. Zola’s 
courage, and sincerely hope it will have its due 
reward. But “ fiat justitia, ruat celum” is not the 
motto for patriotism gone mad. ‘The French people, 
or the part of it which demonstrates, is hysterically 
anxious that the question of justice to individuals 
shall not be raised. And their heaven is quite as 
likely to come down as if it were. It is no use 
telling them, as the Aurore does with considerable 
force, that the army as a whole is the nation in 
another aspect, whose honour is not impugned; 
that these very aristocrats who champion the army 
are ready to regard the common soldier reverted to 
industrial life as generally a drunken blackguard ; 
that they themselves commonly manage to serve only 
for a year and as officers, that they habitually 
accept the hospitality and the loans of their 
Semitic oppressors; and that the “army” in the 
narrower sense is a mere bataillon scolaire, whose 
officers are no more exempt from criticism than any 
other servants of the public. They will not listen 
to common sense. They even regard those foreign 
critics who venture to doubt whether Dreyfus’s 
trial was fair as carrying out part of a deep-laid 
policy against the French nation. Happily, like all 
excitable people, they have lucid and reflective 
intervals. In one of these, we may hope, the 
question of revising the trial of Dreyfus may come 
up again. We sincerely trust that the proposal will 
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then be received calmly, and without alarm. Mean- 
time, much may be hoped for from the strength of 
the movement in support of M. Zola’s protest. True, 
it is professorial and literary for the most part. But 
learning counts for something in France, and liter- 
ature for very much more. 

But we can hardly hope that this time will come 
before the General Election, or that the present 
disturbance will not affect the voting. If so, there 
will be more uncertainty, more disorganisation in 
political views, and a good deal more abstention and 
indifference. We cannot admire the Méline Ministry, 
but it seemed at least to be achieving that division 
of France into definite political parties, which is 
one of the first needs of Parliamentary govern- 


ment. It had secured its own stability; it had 
defined its programme; if it had inclined too 
much towards the Right, it had at least 


defined the position of Conservatism as against the 
Radicals and Socialists. But we do not know what 
sort of men the constituencies may send back if 
their present temper should last. We suspect that 
the Clericals will profit most, and the Socialists 
somewhat; but that a good many candidates will 
stand on patriotism and a programme otherwise 
indefinite. We can hardly think that affords much 
prospect of stability. Indifferentism in politics has 
always been the curse of modern France. If it 
again prevails, France will be hardly freer from the 
danger of exploitation by rings—be they Jewish or 
Clerical, be they financial syndicates or syndicates 
for the introduction of a Cesar, or, what is most 
likely, both together—than if it were a South 
American Republic. 








INSURANCE, 





| egg liability is still very much to the 

fore in the insurance world, and, if the signs 
and portents of the times are to be relied upon, so 
much is expected of the new Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act that one begins to question gravely whether 
the high hopes that have been formed will ever be 
realised. To some sanguine minds it would almost 
appear that the coming into force of the new Act 
will create a sort of Klondyke-in-little for the 
insurance companies, and that it will only be 
necessary to have access to the charmed area to 
attract a trade capable of yielding profits untold. 
In contrast to this glowing picture, however, many 
shrewd judges of insurance affairs are expressing the 
utmost dubiety as to the probability of the com- 
panies profiting in any great measure through the 
operations of the Act. One critic considers that 
the prospects of employers coming in a body to 
the insurance companies for cover have been 
altogether exaggerated; another is inclined to 
doubt the permanency of the Bill from which such 
benefits are to be derived; and a third holds that, 
even if the expected business can be obtained, the 
yield of profit is too small to make it worth the 
getting. For our part, we are not inclined to 
prophesy in a matter of this sort without something 
of the foreknowledge recommended by the proverb; 
but we certainly cannot see that the inducements 
offered by this class of business are sufficiently high 
to explain the prevalent keenness to participate in 
it. 

Meanwhile, however, new companies are being 
formed with the special object of providing the 
employers with protection against the greatly in- 
creased liabilities which they will certainly be called 
upon to incur. The latest newcomer announced is 
the Employers’ Indemnity Company, Limited, which 
has issued its preliminary manifesto from head- 
quarters in Nottingham, and which proposes to 








transact the business for which it has been formed 
principally in the Midland counties. We learn from 
the prospectus of the new company that the regis- 
tered capital is £250,000, of which it is proposed to 
issue at the present time £150,000, represented by 
30,000 shares of £5 each. The first list of directors 
contains some strong names, and the services of 
a well known and experienced manager have been 
secured, so that the company may be said, at least, 
to start its career under conditions which promise 
success. Later on, no doubt, we shall hear more of 
the Employers’ Indemnity Company. 

The assiduity displayed by company promoters 
will, in all probability, have the effect of stimulating 
the managers of going concerns to some show of 
special activity, with a view to counteract the im- 
pression made by the fair promises of the new- 
comers. The Railway Passengers’ Assurance Com- 
pany, for instance, intends to make a strong bid for 
a share of the business, and, as a preliminary, has 
issued an excellent leaflet, in which the provisions 
of the new Act are succinctly summarised and 
adequate explanations given under such pertinent 
headings as Meaning, Cost, and Application. Of 
course, the leaflet concludes by underlining the 
advantages of insurance against employers’ liability, 
and we do not doubt that the Railway Passengers’ 
Assurance Company, with its ample capital and its 
well established reputation, will considerably increase 
the volume of its business when the Act comes into 
operation. It may be taken for granted that other 
accident offices will not be slow to follow the example 
of the Railway Passengers’ ; indeed, they will have to 
do something of the kind, for the competition 
threatens to be very keen, and even well established 
companies will hardly care to risk the possibility of 
being left behind for want of a little pushing in the 
early stages of the fray. 

The announcement has been made recently that 
the Sickness and Accident Association, which for a 
dozen years or so has transacted a prosperous 
business on the lines indicated by its title, has 
formed a department for ordinary life assurance. 
This item of news is worthy of more than passing 
attention. The course adopted by the Sickness and 
Accident Association is not without precedent. We 
recall, for example, the case of the Scottish Accident, 
which in 1895 obtained a similar addition to its 
powers; but an interesting channel of reflec- 
tion is opened up by this reversal of the ordinary 
process, in which an established life company 

n adds to its existing operations what may be 
called the minor branches of insurance business. 
The procedure of the two offices mentioned above is 
particularly noteworthy in view of recent observa- 
tions in the public Press upon the immense practical 
difficulties which attend the formation of a new life 
assurance company, and the belief expressed that it 
has become almost impossible to start one at the 
present time with any fair probability of success. 
It has been urged in some quarters that the heavy 
deposit required by the Government, and the ex- 
penditure necessary to establish connections through- 
out the country, make the severest call upon the 
resources of a new concern, and, by crippling it in 
its initial stages, render its future success extremely 
doubtful. Such a contention is certainly difficult 
to withstand, but the same conditions do not 
apply to companies which prefer to _ start 
accident and miscellaneous business, untram- 
melled by the provisions of the Life Assurance 
Companies Act, and then, having worked up a good 
connection, obtain powers for adding life assurance 
to its other systems of business. The method of 
development exemplified by the Sickness and Acci- 
dent may very probably, therefore, be taken 
advantage of by the other companies which find 
themselves in the same position; and if we may not 
see life offices started, as has been confidently pre- 
dicted, we are inclined to think that this alternative 
plan of deferring the opening of a life branch until a 
company has become well grounded, will be in the 
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better interests of the public, and equally to the 
greater advantage of the company itself. 





FINANCE, 

je is very little change in the condition of 

business this week. The struggle going on for 
predominant influence in China between this country 
and Russia continues to deter anyone from entering 
into new risks. The belief is still strong that there 
will be no war, nor even a serious quarrel. But for 
all that there is so much uncertainty that cautious 
people are waiting upon events. The excitement 
over the Dreyfus affair in Paris likewise checks 
all business. France has suffered a good deal of 
loss during the past few years owing to the crash 
in the Mining Market, the long-continued crisis in 
Turkey and the Balkan Peninsula, the financial 
troubles of Spain, and now the Dreyfus agitation. 
Some of the most important houses on the Bourse 
have lost much credit, and there is exceedingly 
little business doing. The struggle between the 
Czechs and the Germans in Austria-Hungary adds 
to the general uncertainty, and this week there 
has been a new scare in New York respecting the 
Cuban insurrection. In Argentina the harvest is good, 
and prospects are looking well. In Australia rain 
has fallen of late very plentifully in New South 
Wales, and though in the great heat of this season 
the rain will do less good than it would have done 
in the spring, it cannot fail to be very beneficial. 
In India the tribes on the north-west frontier seem 
to be submitting, and the country is recovering 
from the effects of the famine. In the Transvaal 
the Presidential Election is going on, apparently 
with much excitement, but with the general con- 
viction that President Kruger will be re-elected. 
On Monday the Stock Markets were very much 
depressed by rumours of extraordinary tension in 
the relations between this country and Russia, and 
by a report circulated in Washington and New 
York that an American ship was being sent to 
Havana with hostile intent. On Tuesday there was 
a recovery in consequence of the explanation put 
forward by the Secretary of the Navy and a report 
circulated in London that the Russian Government 
had given way in China, and the recovery has since 
continued. But though quotations have risen since 
Monday, there is scarcely any increase of business. 
The general public is holding aloof, and even pro- 
fessional speculators are very cautious in committing 
themselves. 

The Money Market seems to be hardening. Up 
to now, the very large payments on account of 
interest and dividends since the new year began 
have given great ease. But the collection of the 
revenue is proceeding at a rapid rate, and is trans- 
ferring very large sums from the other banks to the 
Bank of England. It looks, therefore, as if the 
Bank of England would again obtain complete 
control of the outside market, and that it would be 
able to make rates what it pleased until about the 
middle of March. Rates, however, are not likely to 
be very high in the total absence of speculation and 
the comparative quietude of trade. In the Silver 
Market very little is doing. In India the Money 
Market continues wonderfully stringent. The Bank 
of Bombay rate continues to be 12 per cent., and in 
Calcutta the rate is 11 per cent. Up country rates 
range from 15 to 20 per cent., and in all probability 
the market will continue stringent for at least the 
next two months. The rice harvest in Burmah is 
the largest on record, and it is beginning to be 
exported now on a very large scale. The demand 
for moving the crop is likely to be considerable; and 
as money is taken from Calcutta for Burmah, rates 
throughout the Bengal Presidency are likely 
to be at the very least maintained, if they do not 
rise further. In spite, however, of the stringency 





in the Indian Money Market, the India Council 
for the second week in succession failed to sell 
on Wednesday the 40 lacs of rupees offered for 
tender. Only 11 lacs were applied for, 6 in bills 
and 5 in telegraphic transfers. But the Council 
refused to allot at the prices tendered. Probably 
the Council would have accepted the prices if the 
whole 40 lacs had been applied for, but it refused 
to allot little more than one-fourth of what was 
offered. Of course, the demand for money in India 
will compel the exchange banks to buy Council 
drafts. It is possible that the whole 40 lacs will 
be taken before next Wednesday. The experi- 
ence of Wednesday proves, nevertheless, that the 
banks will only buy when it becomes absolutely 
necessary, and will not buy more than they must 
have. It seems to follow, therefore, that the banks 
are not likely to take advantage of the law which 
allows them during the next six months to send 
gold into the Bank of England to the credit of the 
Indian Government and to obtain in return tele- 
graphic transfers for an equivalent amount upon 
the Indian Presidency Treasuries. In the present 
condition of India, and while the currency experi- 
ment is maintained, the banks are unwilling to 
employ more capital in India than they are literally 
compelled to do, and consequently they will not part 
with gold if they can help it. 

The tenders for the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany's 2) per cent. debenture loan of £600,000 were 
opened on Wednesday, and the allotments amounted 
to no more than £92,400. The minimum price fixed, 
considering the low rate of interest, was considered 
too high by investors. 

The Leicester Corporation invite tenders for 
£150,000 2) per cent. stock at the minimum price of 
95. The stock is redeemable on July Ist,.1958, or, at 
the option of the corporation, after July Ist, 1928, at 
par. The price seems altogether too high. 

Arnold J. Van den Bergh, Limited, has a capital 
of £60,000 in £5 shares. Subscriptions are invited 
for £60,000 5 per cent. debenture stock, redeemable 
in 1925. The company acquires the steam cooperage 
and wood factories of Arnold J. Van den Bergh, of 
Rotterdam, Holland, and Cleves, Germany. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


Ss TURDAY.—Yesterday the air was filled with 
rumours of war, and at the clubs the feeling was 
one of great anxiety. The fact that Russia had 
unmasked her batteries and was doing her utmost 
to compel China to reject the loan proffered by 
England made it clear that the Government of the 
Czar was bent upon obtaining exclusive privileges 
in Manchuria. That France was prepared to sup- 
port Russia was only what had been expected. It 
is difficult to see what compensation France is to 
have for her subserviency to Russia on a question in 
which the commercial freedom of the civilised world 
is at stake; but doubtless compensations of some 
kind will be found for her. Germany’s attitude 
remains equivocal. Yet when news of the move- 
ments of fleets was made known yesterday the 
feeling got abroad that a grave crisis was at hand. 

Curiously enough, this feeling is not reflected in 
the daily papers this morning, unless it be in the 
columns of the Standard. The Times is absolutely 
silent, and there is an absence of sound or movement 
on the part of the representatives of public opinion 
that strikes one as being in itself ominous. Perhaps 
people are waiting for this afternoon’s Cabinet. 
It is to be hoped that Ministers will prevent 
any retreat on the part of Lord Salisbury from 
the attitude taken up by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Sunday.—The Cabinet sat for an unusually long 
term, but of course nothing is known as to the 
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proceedings. That the situation is a grave one 
is manifest, and its gravity is immeasurably 
aggravated by two facts. The first is the belief 
entertained abroad that Lord Salisbury is con- 
stitutionally so timid that he will never proceed 
to any extreme act, however strongly he may 
threaten it; and the second is that we have 
wantonly filled our hands with so much work in 
different quarters of the world already that we shall 
be terribly handicapped in undertaking any fresh 
responsibilities. For the present critical state of 
affairs we have to thank Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues rather than any other human beings. It 
iscurious tothink that our troubles may be aggravated 
at this very unpropitious moment by such an event as 
the eclipse of yesterday. Yetthisisthecase. Many 
of the natives of India, it is announced, regard the 
eclipse as foretelling the downfall of the British raj. 
Ridiculous as this idea must seem, the misfortune is 
that superstitions of this kind sometimes have a 
practical effect. Taking everything together, it 
cannot be said that the national outlook is at this 
moment a cheerful one. 

The bishops, it is said, have been conferring 
together with a view to making the Government 
Bill on secondary education a bill for introducing 
denominational teaching into these schools! There 
seems to be no limit to clerical ambition. When it 
comes to placing the technical and scientific training 
of the nation in the hands of the clergy, it is time to 
ask how much further England is to be carried in the 
direction of priestly rule. 

Monday.—The officials of the Amalgamated 
Engineers have now made up their minds to the 
inevitable and have decided to recommend the men 
to accept the masters’ terms. They have done so, 
apparently, on having certain explanations of those 
terms put into writing at the suggestion of the 
editor of the Daily News. That gentleman has done 
good service by thus providing Mr. Barnes and his 
friends with a golden bridge by which they can 
retreat from an impossible position. Substantially, 
of course, the conditions laid down by the employers 
remain unchanged. They have won a decisive 
victory in the terrible battle which has been waged 
with so much vigour on both sides during the last 
six months. It is to be hoped that they will use 
their triumph with moderation, and that, as the 
conquerors, they will do everything in their power 
to lessen the bitterness of defeat to the men, who 
have been more sinned against than sinning. 

It is all very well for virtuous English writers to 
hold up their hands in horror at the proceedings in 
the FrenchChamber on Saturday,and to declare that 
they furnish an unprecedented chapter in the 
history of Parliaments. Alas! it is less than five 
years since the English House of Commons was the 
scene of a tumult almost if not quite as disgraceful 
as that which took place in Paris. Far too little 
notice was taken by those in authority of the un- 
seemly scuffle which occurred on the floor of the 
House between Ministerialists and their opponents. 
One does not wish to recall the shameful incident 
unne cessarily ; but it hardlydoes to speak, as so 
many English journalists do this morning, of the 
scene in the French Chamber whilst this memory 
of the House of Commons still rankles in our breasts. 

There are signs to-day that the Cabinet was in a 
very pacific mood on Saturday. The word seems 
to have gone forth that the fiery speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must be toned down 
and that the country must be given to understand 
that there is no thought of war in the minds of her 
Ministers. No doubt it is perfectly true that we 
cannot fight China merely because she may refuse 
to accept our money, and that we cannot fight 
Russia because she has persuaded the Chinese to 
this refusal. But it is not altogether reassuring 
to those who have watched Lord Salisbury’s pro- 
ceedings as Prime Minister to see how the wine is 
being watered down in this fashion. His own 
friends, the fire-eaters of the Tory party, are any- 





thing but happy at this change of tone. They 
thought that at last the Prime Minister had been 
screwed up to the sticking-point, and that having 
“put his foot down” he would not take it up 
again—on this occasion at least. But once more 
they find themselves disappointed. Having barked 
—by the mouth of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach—Lord 
Salisbury is now engaged in explaining to the world 
that he has not the slightest idea of biting anybody 
or anything. The thought occurs to most of us that 
in these circumstances it would have been distinctly 
better not to have barked. 

Tuesday.—It is difficult to describe the feeling of 
disgust which the present state of things in Paris 
has inspired in the minds of the better class of 
French citizens. Private letters give some slight 
clue to the strength of this feeling: but only those 
who are on the spot know how deep-seated it really 
is. Madness seems to have overtaken a great part 
of the nation—a madness for which it is difficult to 
account. Now that the German Government have 
made their emphatic declaration of innocence, so 
far as Captain Dreyfus is concerned, matters are 
likely to become complicated. One must hope for 
the best, but if we were to judge only by the out- 
ward appearances, it would be easy to come to the 
conclusion that France was on the eve of the 
gravest events. 

Mr. George Dixon's death will be generally 
regretted. Though a Liberal Unionist and a 
Birmingham member, he was not to be regarded as 
a mere member of the Chamberlain group. There 
was a time indeed when he made a very vigorous 
protest in public against the assumption that 
“ Birmingham was Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Cham- 
berlain was Birmingham.” That was in the early 
days of the pushful one, when Birmingham men, even 
in the Unionist party, still dared to call their souls 
their own. On the Education Question Mr. Dixon 
remained true to his old principles, and generally he 
maintained a savour of his Liberalism to the very 
end of his career. Personally, he was an estimable 
man whose loss will be deeply regretted by all who 
knew him. 

Wednesday.—All manner of rumours were current 
yesterday evening with regard to events in the 
East. One story was that Russia had yielded; 
another that she had done nothing of the kind, but 
that on the contrary she had assumed a threatening 
attitude before which Great Britain was about to 
back down. Nobody knows the truth, though Mr. 
Curzon spoke hopefully last night of the prospects 
of the negotiations for a loan. What is certain 
is that there is great uneasiness in Ministerial 
circles more particularly as to the course of events, 
and that the Jingoes are very unhappy. The “ great 
Salisbury myth,” if it bas not been exploded 
altogether, is certainly in danger of a sudden and 
violent disappearance. If Ministers have made 
Talien-Wan an absolute condition in their loan 
negotiations, and after doing so abandon it for 
something else, their most besotted admirers will 
hardly be able to maintain the delusion that they 
are a “strong” Government. 

I am glad to say that private advices from 
Cannes fully confirm the news that there is some 
improvement in Mr. Gladstone’s condition. Of 
course at his age no one can expect that a severe 
attack, such as that from which he suffered lately, 
will not leave permanent traces of its occurrence. 
But happily the severe pain which has afflicted him 
is abating, and as a consequence he is recovering his 
power of enjoying life. It would be wrong to build 
too confidently upon the permanence of this improve- 
ment; but it is a great thing to know that he is, 
for the present, distinctly better than he was 
ten days ago. It ought to be understood that there 
has been no development of any new ailment since 
Mr. Gladstone went to Cannes. The only new feature 
is that he is two months older than he was then. 

Thursday.—Lord George Hamilton has surely 
discovered a mare’s-nest with regard to the famous 
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Chitral Road. His suggestion that the road was 
made not by the present but by the late Liberal 
Government will, I imagine, surprise no one so much 
as Sir Henry Fowler. We shall have a full debate 
on the frontier question when Parliament meets, 
and the Liberals will have a good deal to say about 
the determination of Ministers to make India pay 
for the follies of English statesmen. It will then be 
clearly established that the “ new departure” which 
involved us in the terrible fighting in the region 
of the Khyber was the sole work of the Government 
of which Lord George Hamilton isa member. Speak- 
ing of Indian affairs, I find that there is a good 
deal of feeling with regard to the censure passed 
upon the late General Yeatman Biggs by Sir William 
Lockhart. That there has been mismanagement in 
connection with the campaign is generally admitted ; 
but it is not pleasant to find that the only person 
blamed, so far, is one who is no longer here to answer 
for himself. 

The Liberals are in good spirits not only in 
Wolverhampton but in Durham and Wiltshire. 
In all the vacant constituencies they believe that 
they are going to win. It is possible that they are 
over-confident, but the fact that they hold these 
sanguine anticipations as to the result of the contest 
is a pleasant augury. 

Friday.—The Cabinet yesterday gave rise to 
the usual crop of rumours, and this morning an 
announcement is made by a news agency that the 
Prime Minister was able to inform his colleagues that 
the question of the Chinese loan had been settled 
satisfactorily. It would be foolish to attach any 
credit to this statement, which may be regarded as 
being a mere guess. So far as appears upon the sur- 
face, matters are still in a state of uncertainty in the 
Far East, and there is no slackening of the tension. 

A large number of Members of Parliament have 
found their way back to town this week, and not a 
few of them appeared at the meeting of the Pro- 
gressive party in St. James's Hall last night for the 
purpose of starting the campaign for the County 
Council election. The speaking at last night’s meet- 
ing was excellent, and the feeling of those who 
attended enthusiastic. The County Council has 
clearly begun to impress the imaginations of the 
people of London, and when that is the case it 
ought to be safe from the attacks made upon it 
by the miserable champions of a corrupt and 
incompetent vestrydom. 








THE CHAMBERLAIN BIRTHDAY - BOOK.—IIL 





WIEBRUARY Ist.—“ Lord Salisbury _ Lord Salis- 
spoke while he was leader of bury faced by 
the Opposition of the conduct of Mr. Germany (and 
Gladstone as truckling to Prince — aan, 
Bismarck ; he (Mr. Gladstone) had =~ 
bowed down to the German Minister 
in connection with the extension of 
German colonial dominions. A few 
weeks later, when Lord Salisbury 
was Prime Minister, we find him sub- 
mitting himself without a murmur 
and without a protest to the aggression 
that Germany has made upon the 
territories claimed by our ally the 
Sultan of Zanzibar.” — Trowbridge, 
October lith, 1885. 


jth—*I am an English Noncon- Mr. Chamber. 
formist, born and bred in dissent, lain spoke in 
and I am opposed, from honest con- f#vour of the 
viction, to anything in the nature of » lt — 
State interference with or State aid Fichl —_ 
to religion.” — Glasgow, September Church Schook. 
15th, 1885, to the disadvan- 
tage of Board 
Schools. — Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1897. 





6th.—*The Jingo in his wild and 
natural state of independence and of 
opposition is a very furious creature 
indeed, and he simulates with success 
the lion’s roar. But when he is caught 
in the toils of office and domesticated 
on the Treasury Bench he is a per- 
fectly inoffensive animal, and his real 
character may easily be divined under 
his borrowed skin.” — Warrington, 
September 8th, 1885. 


Sth.—* I do not doubt for a moment 
that in his private and personal 
capacity Lord Salisbury is a kind- 
hearted and a generous man. But I 
say that as a landowner he has so 
high and so arbitrary an opinion of 
the rights of property, and takes so 
low a view of its duties, that he is not 
a safe person to entrust with the 
determination of what shall be the 
powers and authorities of local govern- 
ments in such a matter.”—Birming- 
ham, October 20th, 1885. 


Sth.—* For political as well as for 
social reasons, and in the interest of 
religion itself, I am a Liberationist. 
I would free the Church from State 
control, whether in England, in Scot- 
land, or in Wales. My opinion on 
the subject is undoubtedly strength- 
ened by my belief that the appropria- 
tion to the service of a single sect of 
funds which were originally designed 
for the benefit of the whole nation 
is an injustice.”—Glasgow, September 
15th, 1885. 


11th.—“ Although Mr. Goschen sits 
behind us, he is very far behind, and 
I think that under any system of 
scientific classification he is rather to 
be described as a Moderate Conserva- 
tive than as a Liberal at all. He has 
as little sympathy with popular senti- 
ment, on the one hand, as he has with 
the extravagances of the Tory demo- 
cracy on the other.”—Victoria Hall, 
September 24th, 1885. 


12th.—* What have we to com- 
pensate the landlords of Ireland for ? 
We do not propose to do anything 
above and beyond this—to make com- 
pulsory upon all landlords the practice 
we are assured the majority of land- 
lords and certainly of good landlords 
already adopt. Good landlords do not 
rack their tenants. Why should bad 
landlords be compensated for a legal 
right they cannot equitably exercise?” 
—Birmingham, June 7th, 1882. 


13th.—* For my part neither sneers, 
nor abuse, nor opposition shall induce 
me to accept as the will of the 
Almighty and the unalterable dis- 
pensation of His providence, a state 
of things under which millions lead 
sordid, hopeless, and monotonous lives, 
without pleasure in the present and 
without prospect for the future.”— 
Glasgow, September 15th, 1885. 


1éth—“I do not doubt that the 
new electors—those of them to whom 
the Lords in their great mercy have 
still left their votes—will know how 
to judge between the two parties in 
the State, and will know what trust 


Sir E. Ash- 
mead - Bartlett, 
Civil Lord of 
Admiralty, 1885 
-86; 1886-92, 


Parliament 
opens. Queen’s 
Speech promises 
Local Govern- 
ment Bill for 
Ireland. — Feb- 
ruary Sth, 1898. 


Mr. Cham- 
berlain voted 
against Mr. §, 
Smith’s motion 
for the Disen- 
dowment of the 
Church in Eng- 
land and Wales. 
—February 9th, 


1897, 


Mr. Goschen 
seated next to 
Mr. Chamber- 
lain on Treasury 
Bench.—Febru- 
ary 11th, 1898. 


Lord Dun- 
raven b, Febru- 
ary 12th, 1841. 


* There is no- 
thing so indica- 
tive of fevered 
or of bad blood 
as the tendency 
to counsel the 
Almighty how 
he shall deal 
with his crea- 
tures.” — 

(“ Rhoda,” __p. 
371.)— GrorGE 
MEREDITH. 


Captain Mid- 
dleton (chief 
agent Conserva- 
tive Party) b. 
February 16th, 
1846. 
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to place in the assurances which the 
leaders of the Tory party are giving 
of their confidence in the people.’’— 
Birmingham, June 4th, 1885. 


19th.—“ When public rights are in- 
vaded, when rights of way and roads 
which have been public within the 
memory of living men are barred and 
blocked, and when a whole country 
which has been free to every comer 
for countless generations is closed in 
and fenced against all intruders in 
order to promote the sport of a few 
selfish individuals, then I ask myself, 
and I ask you, whether the policy of 
confiscation has not proceeded far 
enough, and whether the people are 
alone to be robbed with impunity ?”"— 
Inverness, September 18th, 1885. 


2Ist.—“ Let us pity the sorrows of 
these poor Conservatives who are 
always being degraded and humiliated, 
who go about the country weeping 
and gnashing their teeth. Moping 
melancholy hath marked them for its 


own.” — Wolverhampton, December 
4th, 1883. 
22nd.—“It is a very pleasing and 


flattering recollection for me to think 
the Tory Government only exists to 
carry out my behests. I want to 
know how far they will go with me. 
If I denounce the State Church, will 
they disestablish it? If I call for free 
schools, will they abolish school fees ? 
If I condemn pensions, will they relin- 
quish their own? After the debate 
the other night, a member of the 
House of Commons came up to me, 
and said, ‘My dear fellow, pray be 
careful in what you say; for if you 
were to speak disrespectfully of the 
Ten Commandments I believe that 
Balfour would bring in a Bill imme- 
diately to repeal them.’”—Hackney, 
July 24th, 1885, 


24th.—“ The most admirable specific 
against obstruction is to put all the 
chief obstructers on the Treasury 
Bench.’ —Bradford, October 1st, 1885. 


26th.—“ I anticipate, then, that you 
will give no assistance to the party 
who are clamouring for what they 
call a strong foreign policy, and who 
at this moment, in the interest chiefly 
of the bondholders and _ financial 
speculators, are calling upon us to 
take possession of Egypt without 
regard to the wishes of the population 
or the just susceptibilities of other 
nations.”—Birmingham, January 5th, 
1885. 


27th.—*I think that the time has 
arrived when it behoves us to see 
whether we cannot prevent the abuse 
of property, and whether we cannot 
define strictly the limits of its rights.” 
—Inverness, September 18th, 1885. 


28th.—* There was some truth in 
the statement of the man who said 
that the only difference in the in- 
ecidence of taxation consisted in an 
adverb, for while it pressed very 
hardly on the poor it pressed hardly 
at all on the rich.” —Jpswich, January 
14th, 1885. 


Duke of Bed- 
ford (87,000 
acres) b, Febru- 
ary 19th, 1858. 


Lord London- 
derry : 1898, 


Mr. Chamber- 
lain attends 
Cabinet Council 
under presi- 
dency of Lord 
Salisbury, 1898. 


Mr. R. W. 
Hanbury b. Feb. 
ruary 24th, 1845, 


Lord Cromer 
b.February26th, 
1841. 


Duke of Rich- 
mond (286,000 
acres) b. Febru- 
ary 27th, 1818. 


Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach. Further 
reflections on 
Budget, Feb- 
ruary, 1898. 









LONGEVITY. 


HE inquiries which the Daily News has been 
making into the habits of octogenarians do not 
give us a picture of old age as the fruit of a careful 
husbandry of resources. Though youth may have 
been full of foolish noise and worse than foolish diet, 
they wear their aged manhood hale and green. It 
is impressed upon us by medical and moral science 
that life is likely to be short and not particularly 
merry unless it be carefully regulated. Proverbial 
wisdom has enshrined the merits of early rising 
and warned us against the perils of bacchanal hours. 
You cannot open a daily paper without reading of 
the marvellous properties of some new beef extract 
which is to rescue the unwary from the dangers of 
promiscuous mastication. Any student of this 
branch of learning must wonder at the attraction 
of life for a world where, from the cradle to the 
grave, the digestive organs of man are assailed by 
foes which lurk in the simplest regimen. Bread has 
been called the staff of life; yet it is full of terrors 
to many who live in dread of starch. When you 
dine at the club, you cannot fail to notice how many 
members order toast, which is supposed to be a safe- 
guard against an early death. The vegetarian may 
boast his freedom from the ills that flesh is heir to; 
but does he know that starch finds an ambush in the 
potato? The nervous man who dips into medical 
treatises, is always on the look-out for a new food, 
and never goes out to dinner without little phials in 
his waistcoat pocket, from which he produces 
tinctures and powders against the mischiefs of 
strange cookery, must read with wonder and incre- 
dulity of the octogenarians who never took any 
precautions with their diet until they were far 
beyond the allotted span of mortal existence. 

Here is a lusty peer of eighty-eight who has 
never worried himself about food, exercise, or any 
hygienic routine. There is a bishop who gave 
no attention to such trivial matters till he was 
seventy, and then it occurred to him that he ought 
to eat more fish than meat. Are these ordinary 
men or caprices of Nature? Some people, as im- 
poverished cynics note with envy, are born with 
silver spoons in their mouths—or perhaps we ought 
to say gold spoons, to avoid any suspicion of bi- 
metallism. Were the impervious octogenarians 
born with native affinity not only to spoons, but to 
the whole dinner-service and the cookery-book? A 
salamander was supposed erroneously to nourish him- 
self on flames. May we take it for granted that peers 
and bishops are sometimes endowed at birth with 
a supreme digestion? If so, the social problem 
becomes more acute; for if Nature is proved to be 
such a respecter of persons and class distinctions, 
this deplorable bias must be corrected by legislation. 
Under a system of Socialism equality can be 
attained only by such medicinal administration as 
will make it impossible for an octogenarian to boast 
that he is descended from a bishop. Moreover, it 
will be observed by total abstainers that all the old 
gentlemen who have found glory in the Daily News 
confess unblushingly to the use of alcohol. One 
case is particularly bad. Up to the age of thirty- 
three the witness was unhealthy. He had nearly died 
of measles and inflammation of the stomach, he 
was thrown out of a gig, fell on the top of his 
head, and was afflicted for years by violent head- 
ache and irritability. Still he continued to drink 
intoxicating liquor, and instead of becoming one of 
the awful examples of teetotal lectures, he grew in 
vigour for fifty years, and is now perfectly hearty 
at the age of eighty-three! 

It is true we have no evidence as to the selection 
of drinks; but there is only too much reason to 
assume that these octogenarians can drink anything. 
Mr. Gladstone's habit, as everybody knows, is to let 
the wines which are served in the course of dinner 
mobilise at his elbow, and during a pause in the 
conversation, seize the glass that happens to be 
nearest. It is related that on one occasion Mr. 
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Gladstone, who had refreshed himself as usual in 
this haphazard way, inveighed against the practice 
of mixing wines. It was respectfully pointed out 
to him that he had been guilty of this very 
act: but he explained to the satisfaction of the 
company that to mix wines was to fill up half a 
glass of champagne from the port decanter. That 
is not a civilised custom; but who can feel sure, 
after the recent disclosures, that one of these 
octogenarians will not blandly inform the world 
that it is all the same to him whether his glass con- 
tains port or champagne, or both? The six-bottle 
men of an earlier generation would have thought 
little of that, though some of their descendants may 
have reason to wish that the bottles had not been 
so numerous. But our octogenarians to-day were 
young men in that alcoholic period. The Daily Nevs, 
with becoming delicacy, has refrained from asking 
its correspondents how they eat their food, how many 
bites they make at a cherry (though Mr. Gladstone 
was once reported to have fixed thirty-two as the 
proper number for every piece of meat), whether 
they read at meals, and drink during or after the 
repast. Information on these points will pass into 
the ordinary routine of statistics when we have a 
Society of Octogenarians, formed for mutual admira- 
tion and the enlightenment of the world. In the 
annual report of the Society we shall also expect to 
read verified medical statements about the children 
and grandchildren of the members; for the merits of 
an octogenarian must depend, to some extent, on the 
testimony of his posterity. 

Perhaps the apparent evidence that these men 
have lived regardless of rule must be taken with 
caution. Every sane and healthy man forms a 
hygienic code, though he is no slave to it. Nature 
is not a disorderly roysterer; but her favoured 
children, enjoying a perfect balance of their energies, 
are often unconscious of the system that governs 
them. They beget a temperance which gives itself 
no airs, embarks on no crusades, and suffers from no 
nervous tremors. They take an active interest in 
life and escape monomania. A significant confession 
of the octogenarians is that they have no hobbies, 
meaning that they are not like the man who 
is absorbed in one idea, and has no wholesome 
sympathy with life in all its manifestations. 
Probably Mr. Gladstone, alone amongst his con- 
temporaries, has to the full the superlative gift of 
mental detachment at will, even from the object that 
for the time is nearest to his heart. That flexibility 
is one of the secrets of nervous vigour. He who 
possesses it, if cnly in a limited degree, is spared 
the wear and tear of excessive elation and depres- 
sion. He achieves the lucid tranquillity of old age, 
though his experience may seem paradoxical, as in 
the instance of the gentleman who fell out of a gig 
on his head. The gig has its place in the history of 
philosophy as the vehicle of narrow social prejudice ; 
and perhaps there is no escape from it except by 
violence. 


IN SIGHT OF THE END. 





AT last, after years of persevering effort, it would 

seem that a triumph for education is in view. 
The influential deputation which waited on the Duke 
of Devonshire on Monday last, to urge the Govern- 
ment to appoint a statutory commission to constitute 
a teaching University for London, received from the 
Duke such satisfactory assurances that it can scarcely 
be doubted that the Government will introduce the 
Bill without delay. The consensus of opinion in 
its favour among educational and scientific experts 
is overwhelming. Both political parties are, with 
very few exceptions, strongly committed to 
its support. The various bodies affected by its 
proposals have given a_ practically unanimous 
assent. The attempt to set up a_ teaching 
University as a separate institution side by side 





with the existing examining University, which is 
the only alternative suggested, has been rejected on 
obvious grounds of common-sense as certain to be 
injurious to both. The opposition at first offered to 
the scheme by some of the interests threatened has 
been by infinite patience and negotiation overcome. 
The discussions of the last few weeks have shown 
that the opponents of the Bill are now reduced 
to a dwindling party, who grumble against changes 
which they recognise that they can no longer stop. 
In face of the pressure brought to bear upon them, 
even Ministers have found the courage of their 
opinions, and we have now good reasons for expect- 
ing that the necessary measure may pass through 
both Houses before Parliament separates for the 
Easter recess. 

We would venture once more to remind our 
readers what, apart from lesser issues, are the main 
principles involved. When the London University 
was created, it was thought that an Imperial 
Examining Board for granting degrees without 
residence or teaching would fulfil the requirements 
of the case. Since then, the views of education- 
alists and the feelings of Londoners have changed. 
A demand has gradually grown up, gathering force 
and volume every year, for a higher ideal of Univer- 
sity education in London than any examining board 
can offer, for teaching as well as for diplomas, for 
education in the full sense as well as for degrees, for 
that academic life and those corporate traditions 
which only a local University can give. From 
this followed the proposal to make the London 
University a teaching as well as an examining 
body, and the suggestions of the Cowper Com- 
mission which prepared the way for legislation 
a little while ago. The suggestions of the Cowper 
Commission roused, however, so much opposition 
that a strong party was formed against them, 
and it proved difficult to carry them through. 
Consequently, after long debates, a compromise was 
arrived at, by which the friends of the Cowper Com- 
mission gave up some of their demands, while its 
opponents gave up some of their objections, and a 
new scheme, embodied in the Bill of last session, was 
drawn up. It is this scheme, now threatened only 
by a small and extreme section of opponents, which 
the Government have again accepted and consented 
to adopt. The four postulates on which it rests, as 
summarised by Dr. Benson in an admirable letter to 
the Times, are these :— 


1. The organisation of University teaching 
in London is an urgent necessity. 

2. It can only be effected on the basis of sub- 
sisting local institutions of University rank, and 
therefore must in some way be acceptable to 
those institutions. 

3. It ought to be effected by an extension 
of the functions of the University of London, 
and not by the creafion of a separate Uni- 
versity. 

1. The reconstitution of the University of 
London with that object ought to be effected 
without impairing its present usefulness. 


Now these points are all admitted by the great 
bulk both of the supporters and of the opponents 
of the Cowper scheme, and for the sake of securing 
these essentials the reformers have agreed to accept 
a great many details which at first they did not 
like. On the other side, among the friends of the 
old system, who looked askance at the Cowper 
scheme, the same conciliatory spirit has gained 
ground. They have recognised that to make two 
Universities side by side would be impracticable 
and absurd; they have recognised that the 
Government Bill goes a long way to preserve, 
as the Cowper scheme did not, the independ- 
ence and the high standard of the external 
examinations, which for non-collegiate students are 
of course to be maintained. Under the Government’s 
Bill the representatives of Convocation will have the 
practical management of the external side of the 
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University, as they have never had before, and the 
London University will still offer examinations in- 
dependent of any teachers and open to all the world. 
The new University-will recognise the rights of the 
various colleges in London. It will respect the rights 
of those who come to it from outside those colleges 
as well. The simple principle of give and take has 
resulted in a working compromise which all sides 
can honourably accept, and which the vast majority 
of men connected in any way with London education 
are determined to make as successful as they can. 
The only opposition threatened now comes from 
the little group of irreconcilables whom Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton heads, and we are glad to see that they 
have lately changed their tone. Mr. Moulton now 
admits that he is “a misguided pessimist,” and 
protests that he has never “ opposed the scheme as 
a whole.” But he is still consumed by apprehensions 
lest the teachers and examiners of the new Univer- 
sity should cheat or misuse the outside students 
when the examinations come. He still raises the 
cry for “uniform, independent, and impartial ” 
examinations, forgetful of the fact that under the 
existing system these conditions do not exist, but 
that,on the contrary, there are already many different 
ways of taking the M.A. degree, and that the stan- 
dard is by no means in every case the same. We 
must confess that we do not share Mr. Moulton’s 
inveterate distrust of the authorities of the new 
University. Nor do we sympathise with what 
we understand to be his view, that in educating men 
and women examination should be the only aim. 
The movement for University reform in London is 
throughout a protest against that narrow stand- 
point. Itis a protest also against the prizes of the 
University being snapped up, on the strength of 
examinations only, by brilliant free-lances from 
outside, of whom, if we mistake not, Mr. Moulton 
once was one. It is when we remember his strik- 
ing academic record, and recall the story of the 
Cambridge undergraduate sweeping the board in 
London and in Cambridge too, that we find it 
difficult to realise the pathos of the “lonely and un- 
assisted " student for whom Mr. Moulton eloquently 
pleads, or to see how the students of King’s and 
University Colleges can beso favourably “ handicapped 
in educational advantages” as compared, for in- 
stance, with Oxford and Cambridge men competing, 
under the present system, from outside. We fear 
that Mr. Moulton’s exceptional experience blinds him 
to the larger aspects of the case. One point only 
remains—the suggestion of a new charter put for- 
ward by the Duke of Devonshire before the deputa- 
tion left. It has been suggested that the grant of 
& new charter would avoid the necessity for a 
statutory commission, and would enable the Uni- 
versity to settle everything for itself. But that 
suggestion rests on a false assumption, which has 
already caused considerable trouble, the assumption, 
namely, that it is the right of the graduates of the 
University to veto any changes which their con- 
stitution may require. Such a right, though given 
to the London University in 1863, is a right which 
the graduates of no other University enjoy, and if 
insisted on, it would inevitably tend to make 
development and reform more difficult in future. 
Besides the danger of sanctioning an exclusive 
privilege of this kind, which, curiously enough, 
neither the Senate nor the Convocation desires to 
preserve, the substitution of a charter for the 
statutory commission would reopen the whole weary 
controversy again, would probably destroy the 
compromise arrived at, would necessitate the em- 
bodying in a royal charter of a large number of 
administrative details, and would probably leave us 
at the end of another twenty years as far as ever 
from the end in view. This suggestion, however, 
about a charter was made only to bedismissed. We 
cherish a hope that Mr. Moulton will ultimately 
come to see that his equally ingenious objections 
ought to be treated in the same way too. And we 
look to the Duke of Devonshire to convince his 





colleagues quickly that this clear and simple question 
will stand no more delay. 








THE TOTAL ECLIPSE. 





UDGING from the news received from India, the 
ey total eclipse of the sun on Saturday last was 
observed under perfect conditions. All the observ- 
ing parties appear to have been able to carry out 
their programmes successfully ; and the disappoint- 
ment experienced by astronomers on account of the 
eclipse that failed in Norway in 1896 is compen- 
‘sated by the valuable results which have now been 
obtained. Months must pass before the bearing of 
these results upon problems of solar constitution 
and phenomena can be fully understood, but 
sufficient information has been published to justify 
the conclusion that the eclipse has contributed a 
number of very important facts to our knowledge of 
solar physics. 

When it is remembered that a large part of the 
sun’s structure can only be studied during the two 
or three minutes when the bright surface—the 
photosphere—is obscured by the dark body of the 
moon, it is not surprising that few questions refer- 
ring to the sun’s constitution have been definitely 
settled. Above the photosphere lies the stratum of 
luminous gases—mainly hydrogen and helium— 
known as the chromosphere, out of which the solar 
flames or prominences are projected, and over this 
again is the sun’s corona—an irregular halo of pearly 
light which spreads out from the sun in sheets and 
streamers of a variety of forms and extent. 
The photosphere can, of course, be studied at 
any time when the sun is shining; the chromo- 
sphere and the prominences in it can, thanks 
to a method discovered by Sir Norman Lockyer 
thirty years ago, also be observed upon ordinary 
occasions by means of a suitable spectroscope ; 
but, so far, no plan has been worked out whereby 
astronomers are made independent of solar eclipses 
in regard to the solar corona. It follows from this 
that a prominent part of the work on Saturday had 
for its object the acquisition of information as to 
the structure of the corona and the nature of 
coronal light. A large number of photographs of 
the corona appear to have been obtained at the 
various eclipse stations, The Astronomer Royal, who 
was provided with an instrument which projected 
upon a photographic plate an image of the sun three 
inches in diameter, was successful in obtaining 
a series of photographs which will undoubtedly 
be of value in revealing many details of coronal 
structure. Other observers have been equally 
successful in portraying the corona, and the eclipse 
will furnish more photographs of this impressive 
phenomenon than any that haye gone before. The 
corona observed and photographed during the recent 
eclipse appears to have been the same in form as 
those exhibited during the eclipses of 1886 and 1896. 
The pictures obtained by means of the two cinemato- 
graphs, applied to eclipse observations for the first 
time on Saturday, will show the general character- 
istics of the corona, and will be useful in indicating 
whether this solar appendage underwent any 
changes during totality ; but the sun’s image upon 
the films is too small for them to have any further 
scientific value. 

Of much greater importance than the delineation 
of the corona are the observations made by Sir 
Norman Lockyer and other spectroscopists as to its 
chemical nature. The characteristic light-ray of the 
corona has never been identified with any terrestrial 
element, consequently the nature of the chief material 
which gives the corona its radiance is unknown. It 
is reported that Professor Pedler saw iron radiations 
in the coronal light, but it may be doubted whether 
these actually belonged to the corona. It was for the 
purpose of differentiating between the true light-rays 
of the corona and the spurious rays due to the light 
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of the prominences and the general illumination of 
the atmosphere, that Sir Norman Lockyer took out 
an “integrating spectroscope,” but fortunately this 
is the only instrument which failed to give good 
results. Other instruments, however, have worked 
admirably, as many as sixty spectrum photographs 
having been obtained by Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
party alone. It is to be hoped that the spectrum 
photographs procured by the various observers will 
settle once and for all the vexed question of the 
“reversing layer.” Adjacent to the luminous 
clouds of the photosphere, a thin, gaseous stratum 
is believed by some astronomers to exist, and 
the photographs obtained by Mr. Shackleton in 
Novaya Zemlya in 1896 furnish evidence of the 
reality of this layer, which selectively absorbs 
radiations from the underlying photosphere and so 
produces the dark lines in the solar spectrum. 
When the photosphere is completely obscured by 
the moon, the “ reversing layer” should be visible 
for about two seconds, and the lines which had 
previously been seen dark should flash out as bright 
ones. Photographs of this “flash spectrum” are 
reported to have been obtained, and they will 
certainly be the most valuable records furnished by 
the eclipse; but it would be premature at present 
to base any conclusions upon them. 

Information on very many other solar matters 
has been given by the eclipse, so that in the two 
minutes of totality sufficient material has been 
obtained to furnish astronomers with food for 
reflection for a long time to come. It is worth 
remark that though England, India, America, 
France, and Japan sent observers to take advantage 
of the eclipse, the ubiquitous German was ap- 
parently absent. 








THE DRAMA. 





“TRELAWNY OF THE ‘ WELLS’ "—“ JuLIUS C42SAR.” 


N iy PINERO’S new play Trelawny of the “ Wells” 
5 is one of his slighter efforts, quite unpreten- 
tious in form and theme. And yet it gives me a 
peculiarly intense thrill of pleasure—a pleasure more 
intimate, more closely connected with my primary 
“subconscious self”—than anything in its author's 
very finest work. Why should a trivial, semi-farcical 
story like this tug at my heart? why should the 
mere droning of a barrel-organ heard “off” in one 
of the scenes almost bring the tears to my eyes? 
At first I found it very difficult to account for the 
strange, vague emotions which the piece stirred 
within me, and began to think I wanted rest, 
doctor's stuff, and change of air. For it is not easy 
to get at the elements of your subconscious self— 
That is why we call it subconscious, But I think 
I understand now. Though the play itself pleases 
me, the peculiar quality of my pleasure, with its 
undercurrent of sadness, is due not to the play but 
to its period. There is a period for all of us, I fancy 
—at any rate, I know there is for me—which is 
like no other, which we mentally separate from 
every other since the world began. Of the world 
before you came into it you read in books, 
you view it dispassionately as you do a foreign 
country which you only know on the map. If you 
want to discover what happened, you look up page so- 
and-so of somebody's history, and that settles it. 
Of the world some time after you came into it up to 
the present moment you have your own recollection 
and experience ; you have seen it for yourself, been 
whacked at school in it, gone a-courting and married 
a wife and begotten a family in it. But between 
these two worlds—the dead and the actual—lies 
another, a mysterious, a magic world, of which the 
influences soaked into you while yet you were not 
conscious of them—I mean the world in which you 
passed your very early childhood. What happened 
then you learn later by hearsay and reading, just as 
you learn of the events before you were born; 





nevertheless, you were alive then, and that makes 
all the difference. Shadowy recollections haunt 
you, things deep down in you, not understood at the 
time, colour your nature and affections, and in after 
years you are able to piece fragments together and 
give them some sort of signification. ‘So that was 
what it meant!" you say to yourself with a gasp. 
May I give just one instance from my own case? 
For very many years one of my earliest recollections, 
a picture constantly recurring to me, was that of a 
man in a fur cap bowing from a carriage; I was 
being held up to the window to see him; there was 
a vast crowd surging round. Only the other day I 
took up a new book of reminiscences (“ The Journals 
of Walter White ”) and read of Garibaldi’s triumphal 
progress through London—there was the explanation 
of my picture! It was a picture surviving from the 
peculiar period I have spoken of, the period of early 
childhood, for in the early ‘sixties I had at any rate 
one thing in common with the child in Wordsworth’s 
Ode—I was 


“A six years’ darling of a pigmy size.” 


Now the period of Mr. Pinero’s play is somewhere in 
the early ‘sixties, my magic period—and I think my 
peculiar thrill of pleasure is explained. 

Of the costumes of the period I have, of course, 
no definite, no conscious recollection; but I must 
have been squeezed against Garibaldi blouses and 
Swiss belts; I must have been nursed on flounced 
and crinolined laps ; I must have tugged at pork-pie 
hats and chenille nets; my young eyes must have 
blinked under the glare of crude “ magentas,” and 
pea-greens, and sky-blues, and the other startling 
colours of the period. And so, when all these 
costumes and colours are faithfully reproduced for 
me on the stage of the Court Theatre, I fling all the 
so-called “estheticism” of my mature age to the 
winds and welcome those hideous but dear surround- 
ings of my childhood with a cry of delight. Hideous, 
dolIsay? Let me withdraw the word—a cowardly 
concession to the false “culture” of my adult years. 
Go to the Court, and you will see that there is 
infinite grace in the curves of a crinolined skirt, 
that pork-pie hats and curls and accroche-ceurs 
have a coquetry of their own, and that pretty faces 
look all the prettier over glaring aniline dyes. Some 
of the minor fashions, notably that of wearing a full- 
blown rose hanging from the hair just behind the 
ear (as Miss Irene Vanbrugh wears one in Act II.) 
are quite charming, and ought to be at once revived. 
The evening dress worn by another lady, Miss Eva 
Williams, in the same act—a thing of soft white 
muslin in voluminous folds—was far more beautiful 
than anything a roving eye could discover on the 
nearer side of the footlights. Many of the Rossetti 
pictures, now to be seen at the New Gallery, were 
painted about this time, and a glance at the studies 
of Miss Sidall or “ Lady Lilith” will show to what 
lovely effects of texture and outline an artist could 
turn the fashions then obtaining. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Pinero’s play 
is a mere exhibition of Middle Victorian costume. 
I have dwelt upon that side of the matter because I 
wanted to account for a peculiar ingredient in my 
pleasure. But, whatever its period, I think the play 
on its own merits would please. Its story, a simple 
blend of sentiment and fun, has been called Robert- 
sonian. The epithet is probably suggested by the 
fact that one of the incidents represents (more or 
less fancifully) the way in which the Robertsonian 
drama came into existence. For my part, I should 
prefer to call the story Trollopian. The simple- 
minded hero, Arthur Gower, and his simple-minded 
sister, Clara de Foenix, and his simple-minded sweet- 
heart, Rose Trelawny, might have stepped out of 
“Dr. Thorne” or “The Small House at Allington.” 
Trollope, however, could not have given us the 
Bohemianism and cabotinage of the company of 
the Bagnigge-Wells Theatre. That was not in his 
way, but it is very much in Mr. Pinero’s way, and 
a very diverting thing he makes of it all. His first 
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act—the farewell luncheon given to Miss Trelawny 
by her playfellows of the Wells on her departure to 
spend a probationary month with her sweetheart’s 
grandfather, the Vice-Chancellor—is a Hogarthian 
picture of the histrionic temperament (in the early 
*sixties bien entendu), with its grotesque vanity, 
hysterical gush, solemn posturing, and underlying 
kindness of heart. The terrible Vice-Chancellor, and 
his still more terrible sister, Miss Trafalgar, no doubt 
verge upon caricature : the incident of the midnight 
visit of the “ Wells” people to the Vice-Chancellor’s 
house is sheer farce; and it is difficult to believe in 
the reality of an old gentleman who, after banning 
all stage-players as “gipsies” in one scene, falls 
in another to raving about Kean, and in a third 
actually figures as the capitalist of a theatrical 
enterprise. In reality, I am making these reserva- 
tions because I have seen them made here and there 
in the newspapers. They did not, as a matter of 
fact, occur to me in the theatre, and, if they had, 
would not have caused the slightest diminution in 
my pleasure. In the Trollopian atmosphere such 
things are natural enough. 

The players for the most part keep to this 
atmosphere as though they had been born and bred 
in it. Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Mr. James Erskine 
as the pair of romantic boy-and-girl sweethearts, 
Miss Pattie Browne and Miss Hilda Spong and Mrs. 
E. Saker as actresses of the period, are all good. Mr. 
Athol Forde as a “ crushed tragedian,” and Mr. Paul 
Arthur as T. W. Robertson (romanticised, of course) 
are both excellent. Miss Isabel Bateman and Mr. 
Dion Boucicault as respectable fossils in the ’sixties— 
and fossils in the ‘sixties were fossils indeed !—beggar 
description. No doubt rigorous criticism might take 
exception to this or that detail of the acting—but it 
is of no use expecting me to be rigorously critical 
when I am plunged back into the atmosphere of the 
early ‘sixties. My subconscious self won't allow it. 
And when they sit down and jingle the old tune on 
the old upright piano, when the barrel-organ is heard 
droning and gurgling outside, I declare I hardly know 
whether to laugh or to ery. 

And Julius Cesar at Her Majesty's? Well, thatis 
too big a subject to broach at the fag-end of an article. 
It must stand over till next week. A.B. W. 








THE MUTINY IN UGANDA. 

RIVATE letters, written for the most part by 
missionaries, have made the outward course of 
recent events in East Africa pretty clear up to a 
certain point; but the inner meaning of the lament- 
able mutiny which has broken out among the 
Soudanese troops, who have held the protectorate 
for us ever since it was declared a protectorate, is as 
obscure as ever. The missionaries cannot, or at 
least do not, throw much light on the matter, which 
is not surprising, considering that the mutiny took 
place a couple of hundred miles away from Uganda; 
and there is an almost absolute dearth of official 
information. Indeed, we are asked to believe that 
Lord Salisbury and the Foreign Office know no 
more about why the Soudanese mutinied and what 
steps were taken to prevent the mutiny than does 
the ordinary intelligent reader of the newspapers. 
It may beso; and if it is so, it is only another wholly 
unintelligible feature in a particularly unintelligible 
business. Presumably we shall know in the fulness 
of time why the British administration in Uganda 
has been brought tumbling about our heads like a 
house of cards; for we assume that Lord Salisbury 
will not require to be persuaded that a full and im- 
partial inquiry conducted by a competent officer, who 
will know how to discover the truth and will not be 
afraid to tell it, is an essential corollary of the present 
situation. It may very well be that in the course of 
the inquiry some things may come to light which the 
Foreign Office will not like; but Lord Salisbury will do 

well not to let the fear of this influence his action. 








Until this mutiny broke out the Uganda Protec- 
torate has attracted singularly little attention in 
England. The stormy ante-Protectorate days, when 
Captain Lugard had to bring order out of chaos 
with very inadequate means, were followed by some 
years of almost unbroken silence, save when the 
project of a railway from the coast had to be 
recommended to Parliament. As a matter of fact, 
the history of the Protectorate has by no means 
been one of peaceful development. There has been 
a good deal of promiscuous fighting, of which, owing 
doubtless to the distance of Uganda from the coast, 
only vague reports have reached us. And the 
serious fighting in all the little wars which 
successive Administrators have waged has been 
done by the Uganda Rifles, a body of Soudanese 
troops originally recruited by Captain Lugard from 
among the remnants of Emin Pasha’s old force, but 
subsequently enlisted in the Imperial service by Sir 
Gerald Portal, and added to and improved by a 
succession of British officers who have taken service 
in Uganda. It is the fashion now that some 
companies of these Soudanese soldiers have mutinied 
to represent them as a turbulent rabble, and to 
question the wisdom of the policy which brought 
them into the country. But this is not the 
opinion of the men best entitled to an opinion. 
With a single exception, the officers who have 
commanded the Soudanese have borne willing 
testimony not only to the fighting qualities of the 
Uganda Rifles, but to their loyalty and devotion 
to their officers. They were not, of course, the 
sort of soldier who is to be seen any day 
at Wellington Barracks, and differed quite as 
widely from the Sikh as from Tommy Atkine, 
But for the work they had to do they were unequalled. 
They were the cheapest soldiers in the British service 
and the most easily fed. If treated with the proper 
mixture of firmness and kindness they would go 
anywhere and do anything at the bidding of their 
officers. They have held Uganda for us for the last 
five or six years, and it is a pertinent question, in 
which the British taxpayer has a very direct interest, 
why we are now sending regiments from India to 
the heart of Africa to fight the men who have so 
long fought for us. This is one of the things which 
we ought to learn when the inquiry already alluded 
to is held; but we need not wait for the inquiry to 
make up our minds that there has been bad blunder- 
ing somewhere. 

And the plain truth seems to be that the biggest 
blunder of all lies at the door of the Foreign Secretary 
himself. Lord Salisbury may be excused if he knows 
little or nothing about Uganda, and less about the 
Uganda Rifles; but he might at least take pains to 
ascertain that he was not putting the round man 
into the square hole when the misfit has already been 
demonstrated.* It is not a pleasant thing to have to 
say unpleasant things about a man who is not on the 
spot to defend himself, and against Major Macdonald 
personally, or as an Engineer officer, we know 
nothing, and have nothing to say. Indeed, he 
bears the reputation of being a remarkably able 
officer, but his previous record in East Africa made 
it abundantly clear that his talents did not lie in 
the direction of managing Nubian soldiers. Lord 
Salisbury ought to have known this, if he did not. 
It was, presumably from the first, part of the plan 
of the mysterious mission entrusted to Major 
Macdonald that three hundred of the Uganda Rifles 
should form part of the escort, and it is difficult to 
understand how any responsible Minister could 
nominate for the command of an expedition, the 
fighting strength of which was largely to be com- 
posed of Soudanese, the one man who, during his 
previous service in Uganda, had been unable to “ hit 
it off ’ with the Soudanese troops there. During the 
short period that he was in charge of Uganda, 
Major Macdonald found it necessary to disarm the 
Soudanese, after parading them in front of masked 
Maxims. He feared that they would join in an 
impending revolt of the Mohammedan Waganda. 
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In reporting on the incident, Sir Gerald Portal 
wrote: “Captain Macdonald’s fears as to the 
Soudanese troops joining in the revolt appear, 
fortunately, not to have been realised. In spite 
of the attitude of Selim Bey the troops re- 
mained perfectly quiet, and obeyed the orders 
of the English officers, even giving up their arms 
when ordered by Captain Macdonald to do so, 
and offering no opposition to the arrest, trial, 
degradation, and deportation of Selim Bey himself.” 
This was a polite and diplomatic way of intimating 
that Captain Macdonald had made a mistake. He 
ought not to have had an opportunity of repeating 
the mistake, but Lord Salisbury gave it him, and 
should it eventually turn out that the mutiny of 
the Soudanese at Lake Baringo last September might 
have been averted by the exercise of qualities which 
Major Macdonald had shown that he did not possess, 
the responsibility for the break up in Uganda will 
be heavier on the appointer than on the appointee. 

And that responsibility is no light one. We do 
not yet know the full extent of the mischief which 
is the direct consequence of the mutiny. Until we 
know more of the mission entrusted to Major Mac- 
donald, it is impossible to say what is the effect of 
the delay which the mutiny has occasioned. The 
latest news was that on the 18th December Major 
Macdonald was still besieging the mutineers opposite 
Lubuas. That was three months after he had 
broken camp near Baringo. In Uganda the whole 
country is in a turmoil. Whether the Buddu and 
Unyoro garrisons of Soudanese have mutinied we 
do not know, but it is considered highly probable 
that some of them have at least done so. It is hinted 
that the black troops under Sir Herbert Kitchener 
on the Nile are showing signs of discontent, and 
competent authorities do not hesitate to allege 
the present troubles in Uganda as one of the pre- 
disposing causes. In India the native press has 
found another cause of complaint in the despatch 
of Indian troops to the heart of Africa, and in 
the East Coast Protectorate the new railway is 
blocked by the passage of troops and porters over 
the completed section of the line. These are some 
of the more immediate results; but the permanent 
results have still to be reckoned. The Soudanese 
troops are a cheap, efficient, and permanent instru- 
ment for the maintenance of British rule in the Pro- 
tectorate. That instrument is shattered in our hands. 
Apart from the question of what must be done with 
the broken pieces, a new instrument must at once be 
forged. It is even now in process of manufacture. 
British non-commissioned officers at—comparatively 
—fabulous salaries are being sent out to train native 
levies, and four hundred Punjaubis are being re- 
cruited in India with the consent—not very cordially 
given, we may be sure—of the Indian authorities. 
It will be interesting to see the estimates for Uganda 
in the coming financial year, and to compare them 
with the estimates under the old order. The supple- 
mentary estimates will probably afford an oppor- 
tunity for some useful explanations to be asked for; 
but we may hope that both Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Curzon will take the opportunity afforded by the 
Address of informing Parliament and the country of 
the steps the Government propose to take to extricate 
us from the morass in which these Heaven-born 
administrators have landed us. 





VIEWS FROM THE GOLDEN HORN. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, January 22nd. 

HE sacred month of Ramazan begins to-day— 
the month of fasting by day and feasting by 
night—when no business is done by the Government 
which can possibly be postponed, and when good 
Moslems are supposed to recruit their faith in Islam 
and stir up their fanaticism. During the past few 
years special interest has attached to this month 
because it is the one time in the year when the 





Sultan leaves his palace and goes to Stambool. On 
the 15th of Ramazan he must go to Seraglio Point to 
visit the sacred relics of the Prophet, and for several 
years there have been real or imaginary conspiracies 
to assassinate him on this day as he passed through 
the streets. The most extraordinary precautions 
have been taken for weeks beforehand to guard 
against such an attempt; but last year even these 
did not satisfy him and, although he has the greatest 
aversion to the water,he went andreturned in a steam 
launch. It is generally believed that there really 
was a plot to kill him, and that he escaped only by 
this sudden and unexpected change of route. There 
is great curiosity as to what he will do this year; 
but it is to be hoped that no attempt will be made 
against his life in the streets, as it would certainly 
be followed by anarchy and massacre in the city. 
It would at once be attributed to the Armenians, 
although I believe that the conspiracy last year 
was purely Turkish. He has plenty of bitter 
enemies among the Turks; but the so-called Young 
Turkey party has no leaders and no fanatics in it, 
and the Sultan is probably in much less danger than 
he supposes. It is in the interest of his en/fowrage 
to keep him in a state of alarm but at the same 
time to carefully protect his life. They may hate 
one another, but they would all fall together and 
have to disgorge their gains if the Sultan should die. 
He probably stands as good a chance to die a 
natural death as any Continental sovereign. 

The New York Herald expedition has returned, 
and we shall now see whether that journal is ready 
to publish a fair statement of the real condition of 
the country. It was chiefly the Koordish country 
which was visited. Asia Minor was avoided alto- 
gether, as well as Marash and the Zeitun region. 
From Erzeroom to Diarbekir the Koords reign 
supreme, the civil authorities have no power; it is 
only in the few large towns that there is any 
security for life or property. The Armenian 
population has been mostly exterminated. The 
suffering of the remnant which remains is frightful, 
and the Turkish population suffers to some extent 
from the same causes. The real ruler of Koordistan 
is Zekki Pacha, the military commander who is re- 
sponsible directly to the Sultan, and his force consists 
in great part of the Koordish regiments. They areal- 
lowed to do exactly what they please, either by order 
from Constantinople or because they would at once 
revolt if they were interfered with. It is generally 
believed at Erzeroom that they will some day 
declare their independence, and many believe that 
Zekki Pacha himself will lead the revolt. My own 
impression is that he is loyal to the Sultan, and 
simply carrying out the orders of the Palace. At 
present the Koords have no motive for revolt, They 
pay no taxes, and are under no restraint; they 
have been armed with modern weapons by the 
Government, and encouraged to exterminate the 
Christian population; they are extending their 
influence and their range for plunder over the 
neighbouring provinces, and it is clear that there 
can be no hope of improvement in the condition 


of the people under the present régime. The 
Sultan may believe that in giving over this 
part of his Empire to the Koords he is 


erecting a barrier against the advance of Russia, 
but in the last war it was found that the Koords 
did nothing but plunder. They proved to be 
arrant cowards on the battlefield, and a company 
of Cossacks could put a regiment of Koords to flight. 
It is evident that Russia has no fear on this score, as 
she has done nothing to prevent the arming of the 
Koords, but rather encouraged the policy of the 
Sultan in Armenia. What she feared there was 
the creation of an Armenian province under English 
influence, which was a possibility twenty years ago, 
and which would have been a real barrier against the 
advance of Russia. When the Sultan armed the 


Koords and exterminated the Armenians he simply 
opened the door for the Russians to come in when- 
ever it may be their policy to do so. 
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At present Russia is devoting her attention to 
the Balkan States, and in Bulgaria the Government 
has finally acted upon the agreement which it made 
with Russia several months ago. The traitors and 
assassins who abducted Prince Alexander and con- 
spired against their country for years have been 
received back into the army with the same honours 
which they would have had if they had been honest 
men. It is no wonder that Prince Alexander's 
brother refused to go to Sofia last week to take 
part in the inauguration of the monument to Prince 
Alexander. Henceforth it will be understood that 
the only loyalty required of Bulgarian officers is 
loyalty to Russia. At the same time, the Sultan has 
yielded to pressure, and has not only given berats to 
three new Bulgarian bishops, but has allowed the Bul- 
garians to establish what they call commercial agents 
all over Macedonia—thus giving full liberty to the 
Slavic propaganda in that province. The Greeks have 
protested in vain, the Turkish Ministers declaring 
that they know nothing of any berats or commercial 
agents, and referring the Greek Synod to the Palace. 
No doubt the Slavs are destined to rule South- 
eastern Europe, and perhaps, in the end, this may 
be a good thing; but it would be far better for all 
concerned if Russia, instead of encouraging these 
Bulgarian intrigues, would assert her power and 
free Macedonia from direct Turkish rule, making it 
at least a semi-autonomous province, thus securing 
the lives and property of the people. Europe ought 
not to object. What possible advantage can it be 
to Europe to continue the present state of affairs 
until the people have been ruined and utterly 
demoralised, if not massacred? We might have 
some hope of such action if we had not always 
before us the example of Crete. It seems that the 
hearts of European statesmen have been so hardened 
by their treatment of the Armenians that they are 
no longer moved by sympathy for the suffering 
anywhere. It pleases the Emperor of Germany that 
the Cretans should die that he may obtain 
new concessions from the Sultan and open new 
fields of enterprise for Germans in Asia Minor— 
and all the Powers respond: “ Let the Cretans die. 
Long live the Kaiser and his new gospel of Trade! 
For what does the human race exist if it be not to 
furnish markets for the produce of the mills of 
Europe?” That commercial enterprise has been, and 
may be, a means of extending the benefits of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation over the world no one can 
deny. The history of England for four hundred 
years has proved it. English traders may have 
been as selfish as others, but the nation has never 
accepted this new principle that trade is itself the 
highest good—that there is no God but Mammon. 
What we complain of in Turkey is that this new 
principle has controlled the action of the English 
Government here ever since she entered the Concert 
of Europe, and allowed Germany to consign Arme- 
nians, Greeks, and Cretans to destruction. 

If, as now seems possible, Russia is ready to bring 
relief to Crete and Macedonia, I do not see why 
England sbould not join hands with her, rather 
than continue to submit quietly to the dictation of 
Germany. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR.* 





THE LIBERAL PROGRAMME. 

Srr,—The result of the York election seems to show that 
the tide has onee more turned against the Liberals. Local or 
personal influences unknown to me may have prevailed; other- 
wise I should be inclined to attribute the reverse in some 
measure to the appearance of another of the Liberal pro- 
grammes threatening the nation with general change, and 
betraying a want of definite purpose at the same time. One 


* Erratum.—In Mr. Milne’s letter last week (p. 106), “ the 
Liberal party has everything to lose and much to gain ” should 
have read “the Liberal party has nothing to lose,” ete. 





item in the programme, thrown in apparently with a light heart 
was Woman Suffrage, which would be a revolution in the family 
as well as in the State. 

If the legislative machine is out of gear, the first object 
surely should be to set it right. Otherwise, how can you hope 
for a general improvement of .legislation? A sufficient Liberal 
programme for the present is the reorganisation of the House 
of Lords. For this you have to frame a good plan, bring it 
forward, and commend it to the nation. The poliey which 
some propose of carrying a series of popular measures to the 
Lords for rejection, and thus accumulating odium against that 
House, would seem to be weak as well as violent. Such a game 
would be discredited as soon as it was disclosed. Besides, you 
have first to get the Bills through the House of Commons, 
and your prospect of doing this at present is not bright. 

The agitation against the Lords after the rejection of the 
Home Rule bill was a total failure, and could serve only to 
harden them against reform. The trath probably is that half 
the men who voted against that measure in the House of 
Commons did so calculating on its rejection by the House of 
Lords. It would take a good deal to bring about a violent 
revolution such as would sweep away the Upper House, or even 
to extort from the Crown, whose reluctance may be assumed, 
a swamping creation of Peers. 

On the other hand, the case for reorganisation is over- 
whelmingly strong. No man of open mind would maintain that 
a House of hereditary coronets and estates can answer the pur- 
poses of a national Senate at the present day. Besides, the 
estates—or, at least, the rents—are dastie away, and in mere 
titles there is little power. Why despair of getting the leaders 
of the Lords to see this, and to acquiesee in a change which 
would give rational Conservatism a real bulwark in place of 
this tottering wall? The British Peers are not, like the French 
noblesse, stiff with prejudice and besotted with social pride ; 
they have not dwelt apart from the people ; they have been 
at public schools and at Oxford and Cambridge, which are 
socially democratic, and have felt the*influences of their time. 

Ireland has as great an interest in the reorganisation of the 
Upper House as England, Scotland, or Wales, and her re- 
presentatives will co-operate with the British Liberals in pro- 
moting it, unless they mean to be satisfied with nothing short of 
dismemberment, in which case they are enemies of the realm, 
and, whatever may be the cost, relations with them must cease. 

It would seem that at the present day no legislative assembly 
ean be strong without an elective basis. However, let a good 
plan be framed. To frame it is the business not of a student 
but of statesmen. Let Lord Rosebery and his colleagnes set to 
work.— Yours faithfully, 


a GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto, January 17th. " 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Srr,—After reading Mr. Goldwin Smith’s letter in Tur 
SPEAKER of last week, I turned to his article upon “ The Decline 
of Party Government’? which appeared during the “ Sixties.” 
In that article (the italies are my own) Mr. Smith says :— 

“The House of Lords is not a Senate, nor a Second Chamber, 
in the seuse in which the term is practically employed by the 
architects of new constitutions. It is an estate of the realm; it 
is a privileged order having an interest of its own separate from 
that of the nation at large, and defending its own interests, 
which are necessarily those of privilege, and therefore of reaction, 
by resisting every measure of political change as long as it is 
safe to do so. Of its revising precipitate legislation in an 
impartial sense no instance can bea found. But other nations 
try to reproduce it in the form of a Second Chamber, and they 


find, one after another, that, compose your Second Chamber and 


appoint its members as you will, the result is either a nullity or 
a collision between the two Houses, in which the more popular 
House will probably prevail.” 

Again, in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s article upon “ The Proposed 
Constitution for British North America,” which a in 
Maemillan’s Magazine of March, 1865, I find the following :— 

“It has been hinted [i.e. by Mr. Goldwin Smith] that the 
arrangement of two Chambers in a popular Government is futile 
as an attempt to make the sovereign people, whose will is inevit- 
ably supreme, place a check upon itself.” 

“At the time when Mr. Smith wrote this sentence the American 
Senate was generally regarded as the example of a really success- 
ful Second Chamber, and some explanation of its success was 
needed. Mr. Smith added :— 

“ But the virtue of the double Chamber really lies, it is 
apprehended, not in its being double, but in the different periods 
for which the members of the two Houses are elected.” 

The condition of things in America has greatly changed since 
1865; “the different periods for which the members of the two 
Houses are elected” have not saved the Senate from being 
captured by the Silver Ring. The selfish action of the Senate 
dangerously delays currency reform and perpetuates trade de- 
pression; it “has an interest of its own separate from that of 
the nation at large.” 
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The dangers which Mr. Goldwin Smith dreads from a House 
of Commons elected by manhood or universal suffrage, unchecked 
by a Seeond Chamber, are substantially the same dangers as 
those which were continually present to the political writers who 
followed the French Revolution. But experience has, I think, 
shown that these dangers, if existent, have been greatly 
exaggerated, whilst another of grave and menacing import has 
been overlooked, 


The innate conservatism and sound political instinct of 
English-speaking communities have shown that in their case 
no “destructive” legislation is to be feared. The English 


municipalities and School Boards are in practice, if not in 
theory, purely democratic, yet their action is sober and well 
considered. 

There is, however, a real danger at our doors arising from 


the awful power of selfish and unscrupulous wealth, of which 
we have examples in the Government of New York and in the 
drink interest in this country. Alike in England and in the 


United States, selfish interests entrench themselves securely 
within the rampart of “ checks ” and “ safeguards.” Reforming 
zeal cannot be maintained at white heat for long. Make it 
impossible for reform to be carried till the year after next, and 
the chances are that they will be indefinitely postponed.— Yours 


truly, An Op READER OF GOLDWIN SMITH. 
January 24th 








TO AMARYLLIS, WHO COMMANDS A SONNET. 


—— +. — 


A SONNET, Love? No sonneteer am I. 
I cannot sing in fourteen lines of verse, 
Ten-syllabled, and quaintly rhymed, and terse 
As Euclidean thought—I dare not try, 
So cramped and gyved, to sing my love, and why, 
"Mid all the maids whose charms the bards 
rehearse, 
My lady sits enthroned, her love the nurse 
Of my best thought, my Queen until I die. 


Don't press the sonnet, Love; bid me but sing 
In ballad form, or metre of mine own, 

And to my lips the Muse herself shall bring 
(Such magic have thine eyes, thy witching tone) 
Words meet, if words may be, for thee alone. 

A sonnet, Love? Why, here’s the very thing! 


F, W. BEAUCHAMP GORDON. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





ToURGUENEFF'sS LETTERS. 


bly TOURGUENEFF had a well-rooted, and 
probably well-grounded, horror of “ladies who 
translate”; but his mild gigantic shade can have 
no quarrel with Miss Ethel Arnold, who has rendered 
M. Halperine-Kaminsky’s edition of his letters to 
Frenchmen into careful and excellently clear English. 
Possibly he would—were it granted him to return 
from the tomb which he so mightily feared, and to 
which the last but one of the famous diners @ cing 
followed him but a few weeks ago—have more to 
say to the pious and meticulous M. Halperine- 
Kaminsky, who has defended him from an odious 
charge with an elaborateness which would be 
above reproach did it not exalt a common and 
most abject lie into a question of grave and pre- 
occupying importance. When Tourguéneff had gone 
to his grave, an anonymous writer published a 
volume of “ Recollections” in which the great man 
was made to say a number of mean and spiteful things 
about his dearest friends. These “ Recollections,” as 
well as some mysterious letters alleged to have been 
written by Tourguéneff to a M. Sacher-Masoch 
(whom, as it turns out, he never knew), M. Kaminsky 
has laboriously proved to be spurious: and for this 
he deserves the thanks of the honest. But—as such 
things will—the vile attack left its trail across M. 
Kaminsky’s work, and by consequence a book which 
shculd have been purely kind and gentle is more than 
half spoilt by the editor's pious persisting in an al- 
together unpleasant duty. 





Also the attack would seem to have succeeded 
to this extent, that it poisoned M. Daudet’s and 
M. Edmond de Goncourt’s memories of their dead 
friend. There is reason to believe that Daudet, at 
any rate, began to clear his heart of bitterness 
towards the end. And let it be remembered to the 
credit of M. Zola—another of the friends assailed— 
that, though as yet unable to believe Tourguéneff 
guiltless, he is able to forgive and discuss the affair 
from what M. Kaminsky justly calls a “ large-minded, 
peaceable point of view.” Tourguéneff's letters to 
M. Zola are included in this collection; also his 
letters to Flaubert, George Sand (who, by the way, 
is “Georges” throughout), and a few to Guy de 
Maupassant; but none of those written to Daudet 
or to De Goncourt. 


Luckily we have, in the famous Journal, De 
Goncourt’s first impressions of Tourguéneff, whom 
Charles Edmond introduced for the first time to 
the famous company at Magny’s on the 23rd of 
January, 1863 (“February” says this volume on 
p. 14: but the small error is corrected on p. 168) :— 

“ 23 février.—Diner de Magny. Charles Edmond nous améne 
Tourguéneff, cet éerivain étranger d'un talent si délicat, l’auteur 
des ‘Mémoires d'un Seigneur Russe,’ l’auteur de ‘ L’Hamlet 
Russe.’ C’est un colosse charmant, un doux géant aux cheveux 
blanes, qui a l’air du bienveillant génie d’une montagne ou d'une 
forét. ll est beau, grandement beau, énormément beau, avec du 
bleu du ciel dans les yeux, avee le charme du chatonnement de 
accent russe, de cette cantiléne ot il y a un rien de l'enfant et 
du négre. .. .” 


“He was exceedingly tall,” says Mr. Henry James, 
“and broad and robust in proportion. His head was 
one of the finest, and though the line of his features 
was irregular, there was a great deal of beauty in 
his face. It was eminently of the Russian type— 
almost everything in it was wide. His expression 
had a singular sweetness, with a touch of Slav 
languor, and his eye, the kindest of eyes, was deep 
and melancholy. His hair, abundant and straight, 
was as white as silver, and his beard, which he wore 
trimmed rather short, was of the colour of his hair. 
In all his tall person, which was very striking 
wherever it appeared, there was an air of neglected 
strength . .. He used sometimes to blush like a boy 
of sixteen ... andsoon. To be sure, Tourguéneff 
had men of the highest talent to draw his portrait 
for us; but I fancy it was an easy one todraw. At 
any rate, it is clear enough to us who never had the 
privilege of looking on him; clearer even than 
Flaubert’s or Daudet’s or M. Zola’s; though all of 
these are clear. And it is not only clear, but 
unforgettable ; for every page of his writing reflects 
the man. Especially it reflects that feature of 
“neglected strength” of which Mr. James speaks. Of 
the two giants, Flaubert wrought and agonised and 
tormented himself to produce a perfect prose; and 
produced it, only to recognise that he had failed 
to express himself completely; Tourguéneff with 
infinitely less pain expressed himself perfectly ; but 
the self he expressed was not—and he knew it—the 
self he might have been ; not the strong man scarred 
with active service, but the tired, gentle, disenchanted 
onlooker, the man who had resigned himself to 
observe and describe when he might have been 
doing. No doubt it is infinitely to the world’s gain 
that he did so; but it may also have been to his own 
constant sorrow. “We have hard times to go 
through,” he wrote to Flaubert in May, 1871, the 
hour of France’s bitterest disasters, ‘“‘ we, who are 
born onlookers.” Here and there—for the letters are 
scrappy, business-like notes for the most part—we 
get a glimpse, a hint, of this “onlooker’s” native 
gift of political foresight. In his next letter to 
Flaubert, dated June 13th, 1871, he writes— 


“TJ shall not tell you all that is passing through my mind on 
the subject cf France. I should have to sum it all up in a few 
words, and that I find impossible. When we meet we will 
discuss the matter quietly, and at length—the conclusion will 
not be lively, that’s certain. I don’t know whether, as you say, 
it is Russia’s place to avenge you; but Germany is very strong 
for the present, and probably will be so as long as we live.” 
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And again in June-July, 1876, from his Russian 
estate— 

“T can’t read anything just now, except the newspaper I get 
here, which tells me about Kastern affairs and sets me pondering. 
I believe it’s the beginning of the end; but, oh! what decapit- 
ated heads, what outraged and mutilated women, girls, and 
children we shall see between that end and now! I believe also 
that we (I mean Russia) can’t avoid war.” 


Tourguéneff had—as he himself tells us—either 
to submit in Russia, to cease his literary activity, to 
walk meekly in the common rut and tolerate things 
which distressed and filled him with indignation and 
scorn, or to tear himself away with one wrench, 
“casting off everything and everybody, at the risk 
of losing many who were near and dear to my 
heart.” At the age of thirty-two he still believed 
that Russia would swallow him up in the end. 
“ Russia,” he writes in 1850 to Madame Viardot, 
“must wait, with her vast and sombre countenance, 
motionless and veiled like the sphinx of (£dipus. 
She will swallow me up later on. I seem to see her 
large, inert gaze fixed on me, with a dreary scrutiny 
appropriate to eyes of stone. Never mind, Sphinx, 
I shall return to thee, and thou mayest devour me 
at thine ease, if I do not guess thy riddle! Mean- 
while leave me in peace a while longer; I shall 
return to thy steppes!’’ Two years later he found 
himself under arrest, by the Emperor's order, for 
having printed in a Moscow newspaper a few un- 
important lines upon Gogol. The arrest lasted for 
a month, and then he was sent by administrative 
order to his property in Orel, and forbidden to leave 
it. Through the intercession of the poet Count 
Alexis Tolstoi, the prohibition was removed in 1854, 
and then Tourguéneff took the second course and 
“tore himself away from Russia with one wrench.” 


“Can there be any doubt,” asks Miss Arnold, in 
an Introduction which I prefer to M. Kaminsky’s, 
who is apt to lose himself in trivialities, ‘Can there 
be any sort of doubt now, looking back dispassion- 
ately upon his career, that he was right in his 
choice?” To this we may all cheerfully answer, 
* Not a doubt in the world.” It is only the Russians 
who have, or had, any excuse for resenting his long 
voluntary exile. Really and truly it was but 
corporal exile; for to the ‘end his heart remained 
with Russia, and his chief interests. To the end he 
was a Russian to the marrow. But this is just my 
point. Being so thoroughly Russian he could under- 
stand what many of his countrymen felt upon his 
defection; nay, he himself was haunted by that 
very feeling. That, at least, is the conclusion 
I draw from his incessant reference to himself 
as “a sleepy old bear,” and so forth; and that, 
I think, must be reckoned in any explanation of 
his abiding melancholy. He was disenchanted, 
too. More and more deeply he realised, as years went 
by, the appalling vis inertie against which all 
Russian reformers have to contend, and still more 
deeply the mischief in themselves, the Slav tendency 
to fritter away energy in talk—“ talk which seems 
for ever incapable of crystallising itself into action.” 
No doubt he did his people a tremendous service by 
realising this and making them realise it ; by holding 
up to them his mild and merciless portraits of 
Roudine and Bazarov and forcing them to read their 
own faces asin a glass. It does not matter a whit 
that “ Young Russia” resented this salutary instruc- 
tion. The thing was done: it disconcerted the 
reformers; and quite as surely must teach their 
successors. But the fact remained that Tourguéneff, 
the painter of these Roudines and Bazarovs, had 
himself declined the struggle. That fact gave the 
reformers an obvious and easy retort; and in his 
heart Tourguéneff must have felt that the retort, 
though sorely unjust, was not utterly untrue. 

In conclusion let me say (and it is pretty much 
to say for a collection of modern letters) that this 
book will abate nobody’s wonder, but merely con- 
firm the personal affection which this great artist 
had a peculiar knack of winning. A.T.Q.0. 





REVIEWS. 





ROSSETTI THE MAN, 


t0ssETT!’s LETTERS TO WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
Fisher Unwin. 


WO things have been made abundantly plain 
about Rossetti quite outside his reputation asa 
painter and his quality as a poet, namely, that 
he had, whilst he remained himself, an original 
and fascinating personality, and that as a critic 
of English poetry he distilled pure gold. The first 
of these great gifts or possessions, though plain 
enough to an observant eye, baffles description. It 
may be there was rather more than a fair allowance 
of “hay, straw, and stubble” in his composition. 
Every now and again in our attempted analysis of 
his character we run up against something which 
puts us out. But then that may be our fault, not 
his. He is certainly very hard to please. He was 
born in Portland Place, and baptised in Langham 
Place “as a member of the Church of England” 
(p. 135.) Of his four grandparents three were Italian, 
but one English. Hehimself was in a way an Italian 
John Bullified. He hated foreigners, and never visited 
Italy. Yet of many thousand things known to 
the ordinary Englishman, Rossetti remained com- 
placently innocent. He thought the kilns attached 
to the farm-houses in the hop country were private 
chapels! This aloofness from the ruts of life, along 
which the real John Bull trundles contentedly, from 
his baptism in Langham Place to his burial in Kensal 
Green, imparts a piquancy as well as an independent 
value to his criticism. But his personality, we 
repeat, is a baffling one. The fraternal Biography, 
albeit in two volumes, though an interesting and 
valuable book and a real addition to the library, 
failed as a piece of portrait painting. Brothers are 
not usually good biographers; they have neither the 
reverence of sons nor the enthusiasm of friends. 
They come out of the same brick-yard. They give 
capital descriptions of the environment, but are 
apt to miss the “Ego.” Indeed, their natural dis- 
position is to say “ Nos.” Mr. W. M. Rossetti's Life 
angered his brother's friends by its irrelevance, by 
its—what shall we say ?—familiarity. It did not 
sufficiently recognise that Dante Gabriel was unique. 
It would, perhaps, have been hard for a brother to 
do this. 

This new volume of Letters, carefully edited 
more suo by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, is a great help. We 
see from it what a delightful creature Rossetti was, 
not always, we dare say, nor everywhere, but at all 
events occasionally. How spontaneous was his fun! 
how extraordinarily quick his wit! how unbookish 
his language !— 

* Dear Brown, a few blokes and coves are coming at eight or 
so on Friday evening to participate in oysters and obloquy.” 


Loxdon 


His descriptions of people how admirable !— 


“ Ruskin I saw the other day, and pitched into. He talked 
such awful rubbish; but he is a dear old chap, too, and as soon 
as he was gone I wrote my sorrows to him. Browning was here 
at same time. Very jolly, indeed, and stayed and walked many 
times round the room, and many times stood still with his 
hands in his pockets and his eyes wide open.” 


It is the very Browning. Happy phrases, humorous 
twists simply fell from his pen. What a one is 
this for an anthology: “ Macmillan’s Macademy of 
stones for bread”! How rare in its refinement the 
following :— 

“TI wrote to Patmore after reading his book (‘ Faithful for 
Ever’), saying all that I (most sincerely) admired in it, but 
perhaps leaving some things unsaid; for what can it avail to 
say some things to a man after his third volume? ‘Of love 
which never finds its published close, what sequel?’ And 
how many?” 


When we called this refined we, perhaps, meant 
intimate. All Rossetti’s quotations and parodies 
display an intimate knowledge and extreme 
familiarity with the poetry he loved which is 
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rarely possessed by the wits, and hence the poverty 
of their parodies and the intellectual ineptitude of 
their quotations. 

A man must, indeed, be a desperate Words- 
worthian who refuses to be amused by the letter to 
Allingham, who had just edited an Anthology (who 
nowadays has not edited an Anthology ?), in the 
course of which Rossetti says :— 

“ Now I really think, to continue, there is too much Words- 
worth. He is good, you know, but unbearable. I don’t pretend 
to have read all you have put in of his, but noticed with sorrow 
that he has two more pieces in the book than Tennyson, who 
comes next, and six more than Shakespeare. One morceau of 
Wordsworth which I had not met with anywhere else—* To my 
Ma dei sister sent by u dear wife's and my own darling 
boy, or something like that—drew my pencil, I ‘confess, to the 
margin in a moment with the compound adjective * puffy- 
muffy,’ not inapplicable to much I have found in the same 
excellent writer.” 

The actual title of the poem is “ To My Sister: 
wrilten al a small distance from my house, and sent 
by my little boy.” The Wordsworthian—and what 
sensible Englishman is not a Wordsworthian ?—will 
remember the poem if we quote a single stanza :— 

‘Edward will come with you; and pray 
Pat on with speed your woodland dress: 

‘And bring no book, for this one day 
We'll give to idleness.” 

But there is no need to be angry with Rossetti, 
though we expect his brother churchman, the late 
Earl Selborne—whose Wordsworthianism struck no 
distinctions, unless a constant preference for the 
bad over the good is a distinction—wonuld have been 
very angry. These letters reveal a friendly spirit. 
Rossetti was happier than Matthew Arnold in one 
respect, and probably in one respect only; he 
enjoyed to the full contemporary poetry. He 
delighted in Tennyson, and hugely admired Brown- 
ing. Swinburne he appreciated, Patmore gave him 
pleasure. Nor did he find any difficulty in praising 
Allingham. On the other hand, he does not seem to 
have paid much attention to Arnold himself. 

Turning aside from the personal aspect of the 
writer of these letters to the critical acumen they 
display, a very considerable feast of reason awaits 
the careful and interested reader. Of poetry, 
Rossetti was a true lover. In 1871 he wrote to 
Madox Brown, “I wish one could live by writing 
poetry. I think I'd see painting d d if one could.” 
But you may write poetry without loving it. Rossetti 
loved it as a miser his money-bags. He was always 
on the look-out for it. He could pick out a good 
verse, a good line, a good word, or a bad verse, a 
bad line, a weak word, with an unerring instinct. 
Turn to page 210, and read the poem by our old 
friend “ Anon,” discovered by Rossetti in Reynolds’ 
Miscellany, vol. xvi., p. 360. How few people make 
such discoveries. He was a student of verse. His 
commentary on Shakespearian Sonnets is worth a 
wilderness of idle prate about their origin. His 
conception of poetry was entirely manly. Writing 
to Mr. Gosse, in 1873, he said :— 

“It seems to me that all poetry to be really enduring is 
bound to be as amusing (however trivial the word may sound 
as any other class of literature, and I do not think that enough 
amusement to keep it alive can ever be got out of incidents not 
amounting to events.” 


Dr. Hill’s annotation is admirable. “ Rossetti 
here uses amusing much as Johnson used it when 
he wrote that Coriolanius is one of the most amus- 
ing of our author’s performances.” Again, writing 
of Walt Whitman, Rossetti says :— 

“But in any mood, case, or tense I couldn’t allow ‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ to be poetry. The ‘ Leaves’ are suggestive, like 
the advertisement columns of a newspaper, or a stroll along 
Fleet Street and Thames Street; but poetry without form is— 
What shall I say? Proportion seems to me the most inalien- 
able quality of a poem. From the chaos of incident and reflec- 
tion arise the rounded worlds of poetry and go surging on 
their way.” 

These are indeed wholesome utterances. Eighteenth- 
century poetry is open to much just animadversion, 


but the best of it is so much more amusing than 
nineteenth-century poetry. Tickell and Akenside! 
Not very great names, we admit, nor very poetical 
ones; but the Elegy to the memory of Addison— 
the Inscription for a monument of Shakespeare— 
are, in the true sense of the word, amusing ; they 
are full of interest and charm and the sense of things. 
Hence Rossetti glorified his Browning :— 

“What a magnificent series is ‘Men and Women.’ Of 

course, you have it half by heart ere this. The comparative 
stagnation, even among those I see, and complete torpor else- 
where which greet this my Elixir of Life, are awful signs of the 
times to me.” 
He proceeds to enumerate his prime favourites: 
“Childe Roland,” “Bishop Blougram,” “ Karshish, 
“ Lippo Lippi,” “ Cleon,” and “ Popularity.” Yet he 
lost none of his critical faculty in the height of 
his admiration. 

“ How do you like the ‘ Ring and the Book’? It is full of 
wonderful work; but it seems to me that whereas other poets 
are the more liable to get incoherent the more fanciful their 
starting-point happens to be, the thing that makes Browning 
drunk is to give him a dram of prosaic reality, and unluckily 
this time the ‘ gam-tickler’ is leas like pure cognac than Seven 
Dials gin. Whether the consequent evolutions will be bearable 
to their proposed extent without the intervening walls of the 
station-house to tone down their exuberance may be dubious. 
This entre nous,” 

Rossetti must be added to the distinguished list 
of Crabbers. “I fancy one might read him much 
oftener and much later than Wordsworth—than 
almost anyone.” One dictum of his, not taken from 
these letters, must be quoted. It is for the behoof 
of translators. “Thou shalt not turn a good poem 
into a bad one.” 

But we must never allow our admiration for Ros- 
setti the Critic to make us forget the homage due to 
Rossetti the Poet. The year 1870 Was a great year 
for many of us. Well do we remember buying his 
“ Poems ” in Macmillan’s shop in Cambridge, at the 
corner of the market-place, and carrying it back to 
our rooms, wondering whether it was only “ another 
book” or really a gift of the gods. After nightfall 
we had formed our opinion, and, what is more, we 
hold that opinion still. 

Dr. Hill has once more deserved well of the 
reader. As an annotator he is not merely copious— 
he is alsoentertaining. Never having been a member 
of the P.R.B., he does not tease us with that ancient 
history. Indeed, he seems to dwell apart from all 
such matters. It is a book we are grateful for, even 
as we have cause to be grateful for D. G. Rossetti 
himself, Poet, Painter and Critic. 


SOLOMON C®SAR MALAN, 


Sotomon Caesar Manan, D.D.: Memoriats oF nis LIFE 
AND WritTinGs. By his,Eldest Surviving Son, Rev. A. N. 
Malan. London: John Murray. 

A FIRST-RATE biography is the rarest of all literary 

achievements. The list of masterpieces in poetry 

and prose of sentiment, speculation, narrative, 
romance, written during the last century and a half, 
would fill a column; probably not more than six 
biographies can be cited from the same period which 
all critics recognise as supreme. For to a perfect 
“ Life,’ four things are necessary: that its subject 
should be of transcendent and admitted eminence, 
that his memorialist should wield a powerful and 
practised pen, that he should be familiar with the 
pursuits or accomplishments to which his hero’s fame 
is due, and that, having known him intimately, he 
should yet not be shackled by the reverential ties of 
closest family relationship. Had we space to apply 
these canons—our four factors harmonising fault- 
lessly in the best biographies, the lack of one or 
more than one of them reducing others to successive 
declensions of artistic inferiority, till we reach the 
mass of tenth-rate memoirs, in which the sitter’s 
insignificance compensates for the badness of the 





portrait—we should rank the book before us as 
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about equidistant from the best and worst. The | and endowed with an unusually largeincome. Here, 


life of a famous Oriental scholar well deserved 
a record; the son who transmits it has been 
painstaking, tolerably judicjous, fairly brief, not 
unhampered by the filial tie, not eloquent or incisive, 
not versed in his father’s studies. But we are dis- 
armed by the modesty of his Preface, and grateful 
for his performance of a task which perhaps no one 
else could have discharged. 

As regards width of knowledge, Dr. Malan was 
probably the greatest Orientalist who ever held the 
gorgeous East in fee. His library contained volumes 
in more than seventy languages—Semitic, Asiatic, 
African. The majority of these tongues he spoke 
with fluency ; all of them he not only read familiarly, 
but wrote with a freedom and beauty rivalling the 
best native calligraphy. In his Eastern rambles he 
was able, say his fellow-travellers, to chat in market 
and bazaar with everyone whom he met. Cn a visit 
to the Georgian Bishop of Innereth he preached a 
Georgian sermon in the cathedral. He published 
twenty-six translations of theological works in 
Chinese and Japanese, Arabic and Syriac, Armenian, 
Russian, Coptic, Ethiopic. Five times outnumbering 
the fecundity of his great namesake, he left behind 
him a collection of 16,000 proverbs, taken from 
original texts, each written in its native character 
and translated. So unrivalled was the variety of 
his linguistic attainment that experts could not 
be found even to catalogue the 4,000 books 
which he presented to the Indian Institute at 
Oxford. This Pentecostal faculty, and the ambition 
to exercise it, were inborn. To the antagonistic 
no less than to the educational influences of early 
home life his moral character was mainly due; but 
except that his father, a Calvinist Swiss pastor, 
taught him from infancy to converse in Latin, we 
are not told how, amid local dearth of books, he 
came to speak at eighteen years old five modern 
languages besides his own, and was well advanced in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Sanscrit. Rebelling against 
the oppressive narrowness of home, and refusing to 
succeed his father as minister of their chapel, he 
came to Oxford and entered at St. Edmund’s Hall, 
at that time under the influence of Daniel Wilson 
and John Hill,a centre of Low Church teaching—ashy, 
self-reliant, abrupt, energetic lad, a good musician, 
dexterous in all manual handicraft, an ardent natural- 
ist—his life’s aim, already fixed, nothing less than 
the conquest and annexation of the entire realm of 
civilised human speech. Reading half the night and 
all the day, he was laid low by fever, and lost for 
life the use of his left eye. The contempt for 
medical warning with which, in Cyclopean fashion, 
he pursued his labours unabated, was justified by 
the fact that the sound eye served his brain faith- 
fully until past his seventieth year. He married 
while an undergraduate, won the Boden Sanscrit 
and the Pusey and Ellerton Hebrew Scholarships, 
obtained a Second Class, was ordained, and went as 
Classical Professor to Bishop's College, Calcutta. 
Here in the intervals of harassing professional work 
he gathered up Chinese and Japanese, the various 
Indian, Malay, and Persian tongues, together 
with the little-known Tibetan, his proficiency in 
which was so abiding that nearly fifty years 
afterwards the Bible Society applied to him 
as the only English scholar capable of revising 
their Tibetan New Testament proofs, during the 
illness of its German translator. Again his health 
gave way, and he was sent to the Cape for six 
months’ rest, his young wife, also in bad health, 
returning to England, where, less than five years 
after their marriage, she died. Broken-hearted, he 
had recourse once more to travel, visiting Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Greece, the Holy Land; return- 
ing home to a second marriage, and to a year’s 
residence at Alverstoke, as curate to Samuel Wilber- 
force. In 1845 he was presented to the living of 
Broadwindsor, a Dorsetshire village, under the 
shadow of Lewesdon Hill; twenty-four miles from 
a railway station, but full of interest to a naturalist, 





for forty years, he lived and worked, rushing off 
now and again to foreign travel, otherwise secluded 
from the outer world; diverted by his pencil, his 
aviary, his workshop, but immersed nearly always 
in his library, producing and publishing, often at his 
own expense, the multifarious volumes whose mere 
titles fill three pages in the biography. Not till past 
threescore and ten did illness warn him that his 
work must be lightened. He resigned his parish, 
presented his unique library with pathetic lamenta- 
tions to the Indian Institute, found a home at 
Bournemouth, where, in 1894, he passed away at the 
age of eighty-two, one more of those whose remains 
have made and are still to make an English Campo 
Santo of that beautiful cemetery. 

Secondary to his passion for languages, yet 
largely dominating his intellectual activity, was his 
interest in theology. In this he was at once above 
and below the standard erudition of his day ; above 
it in his familiarity with ancient New Testament 
versions, some of which, like the Peshito or old 
Syriac, dating from the second century and written 
in an Aramaic dialect, reproduce often the exact 
words and phrases used by Christ and the Apostles ; 
below it in his wilful and contemptuous spurning 
of the whole bearing of modern criticism on the 
cogency of early Greek MSS., the age and authen- 
ticity of historical books, the after-date of so-called 
prophecies, the scientific interpretation of miracles, 
His attitude towards these questions brings out the 
eccentricities of his mind. To be patient, impartial, 
judicial, was outside his nature; his judgment on all 
subjects was hurried and irreversible ; and his theo- 
logical prejudices were stiffened by a strain of 
bibliolatry inherited from a long line of ,Waldensian 
ancestors. His attacks on Stanley, Alford, the New 
Testament revisers, cantaining many sound and im- 
pregnable positions, were vitiated by his horror of 
all Scriptural handling which should insist upon and 
vindicate the admixture of a human element in 
his idol. From the narrow mountebank Burgon, 
ploughing with other men’s heifers, and disfiguring 
his borrowed erudition by scurrilous invective, his 
biographer would have done well to dissociate him ; 
his knowledge was first hand, his blows were dealt 
with weapons which himself had forged, and if at 
times intemperate and scornful, he never descended 
to buffoonery. Towards his belief in a six days’ 
creation of twenty-four hours to each day, 
his attributing mountain ranges to Noah’s deluge, 
his childish comments upon Darwinism, his allegiance 
to the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed, 
his disposal of arguments as to the date of Daniel 
by the fact that our Saviour quoted it, the son’s 
attitude is deferential if not always cordial. To an 
unmuzzled critic they bespeak the numbing influence 
of a forty years’ parochial seclusion; ordinary 
readers of to-day will continue to see in Stanley’s 
“ Jewish Church” their earliest passport to intelligent 
appreciation of the Old Testament narrative, in 
Alford’s Greek Testament their only accessible com- 
pendium of modern Evangelical exegesis, in the 
Revised New Testament an intelligible explanation 
of many hundred passages previously obscure to 
that great majority whom Dr. Folliot calls “ fellows 
without Greek.” In fact, as we labour to take in 
the polyglot performances of this extraordinary 
man, the importunate cynical Cui bono? persists at 
times in chilling us. Coptic calendars, Ethiopic 
apocrypha, Russ and Armenian Meditations, Corean 
versions of the Gospels, find no readers outside the 
students of these languages, who check by them 
their own tyronistic interpretations; venerable and 
sacred as they are, they sooner or later share the 
fate of Horace’s inepte charte: a monument of 
human brain power rather than a contribution to 
human progress. 

We have left till last our notice on Dr. Malan’s 
curious ability as an artist. He drew, as he did all 
things, by the light of Nature; using the same force 
of will which enabled him to learn his languages, 
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with a brain, said his Syriac teacher, “made out 
of a brick from the Tower of Babel.” “ When 
you see grace of outline in a tree, see it and 


feel it, you have only to take pencil and paper 


and you must draw. Follow that bright gleam 
of light ... when you see and feel those things, 
you have only to take colours and paper and you 
must paint.” Formal knowledge of art he had none, 
his aphorisms were all those of a self-taught man; 
his untrained abuse of pre-Raphaelites would draw 
down Ruskin’s thunder; his own work was full of 
blunders, yet alive with genius. “ Faults there are,” 
said to him Harding the artist, “ but you do put such 
devil into your work, you had better go your own 
way.” Strengthened by the approval of Mr. Leader, 
qualified though it was by the regret that Dr. Malan 
could not have devoted more time to Art, his son has 
added greatly to the value of his book by adorning 
it with more than forty sketches, chiefly of the Holy 
Land, in places, it may be, technically defective, but 
radiant with force and interest. The limitations 
which beset his drawing run through all his work. 
A Greek scholar, he never mastered the accents; 
endowed with the gift of tongues, he poured scorn 
upon philology; his book on “God in China” hit 
the mark, but Chinese experts such as Legge and 
Medhurst leaven their assent by objections to his 
grammatical errors; if his platform efforts all re- 
sembled the specimen on p. 135, we are glad to hear 
no more of them. So in other things. He had no 
love for English poetry, no aptitude for mathematics, 
professed contempt for history as “based on lies.” 
He contemplated mental problems as he examined 
works of art; one long, steady gaze, and his mind was 
made up once for all—no subsequent argument from 
experience or testimony could touch his condemna- 
tion of a rejected theory; while if admitted by 
primary intuition as a truth, the accepted dogma 
needed neither evidence nor proof, 


* Scimus, et hee nobis non altius inseret Ammon.” 


All this was native to the man; once impressed by 
his personality, you loved his foibles as part of it. 
We speak from personal memory. We recall him as 
a guest in Oxford Common-rooms, laying down the 
law on questions of Scriptural interpretation, his 
fund of learning and his imperious insistency floated 
by the rollicking fun of his illustrations and their 
delightful touches of travelled personal experience ; 
recall too, later on, a long summer's day in the 
Broadwindsor home, his hospitable readiness to 
entertain enforced by the discovery that in some few 
of his favourite pursuits we were enthusiasts like 
himself. If the works which he has bequeathed to 
us are too weighty to swim upon the stream of Time, 
it is good for all of us to know a man who, in the 
words of his own Mandchu proverb, ever learnt 
wisdom as if dying to-morrow. We echo his son’s 
aspiration that he may have been ere now admitted 
in the unknown land to comradeship of no ordinary 
brotherhood by spirits of every nation, kindred, 
tongue—nay, may have found there, ranged upon 
celestial shelves, the Platonic archetypes of the 
priceless books which it tore his human heart to 
leave. 


BRITISH INDIA A CENTURY AGO. 


Hinptu Manners, Customs, AND CEREMONIES. By the 
Abbé J. A. Dubois. Translated by Henry K. Beauchamp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


AMONG the remarkable books that have been written 
by French missionaries, the work of the Abbé 
Dubois upon the manners and religion of the 
Hindus will always rank very high. It is peculiarly 
valuable to us as containing the evidence of an 
impartial observer in regard to the social condition 
of the natives, their relation with the English 
Government, and the general aspect of the country 
and the people in South India about a century ago. 
Dubois left France for India in 1792, and in 1806, 





after nearly fourteen years of mission labours in’ 


Mysore and the districts adjacent, he made over to 
Colonel Wilks the first manuscript of his book, which 
was bought and published by the East India Com- 
pany. The translation now made by Mr. Beauchamp 
follows a later copy that was considerably revised 
and corrected by the Abbé himself in 1815; and 
after his return to France, he published the “ Letters 
on the State of Christianity in India,” which involved 
him in rather bitter controversy with certain Pro- 
testant missions. His attitude of profound despond- 
ency towards the prospects of Christianity in India 
jarred with the confident optimism which our own 
societies often think fit to display : and he predicted 
that whenever closer intercourse with Europeans 
should begin to affect the religion and usages of the 
people, they would take a turn, not toward 
Christianity, but toward general incredulity and 
laxity of social habits. That this prediction has 
been to some extent already verified, is now 
undeniable ; but the sphere of the Abbé’s experience 
was limited to the southern peninsula, and of the 
movements of ideas and events on the much wider 
and more important field of central and northern 
India he had no knowledge. 

By far the greater part of his work is devoted 
to a minute and accurate description of the manners 
and customs, the rites, and the sects of the Hindus 
in the South, the region where Brahmanism has been 
least exposed to foreign influences, and where the 
religious despotism of the priestly caste was in his 
time supreme. To the student of these things his 
record is of great value; although Mr. Beauchamp 
rightly warns us that since Dubois wrote our 
acquaintance with the sacred books of India, and 
generally with the origin and meaning of the 
Brahmanic cults, has been immensely extended. For 
all these details of ceremonial and customary ways 
of living the reader must go to the book itself; we 
have here space only for touching upon a few salient 
points in his observations upon politics and society. 
The volume begins with a prefatory note by the 
Right Hon. F. Max Miiller, who tells us that “in 
spite of the great opportunities that India offers to 
intelligent and observant travellers, we know far 
less of the actual life of India than of that of 
Greece and Rome.” What opinion a Greek, let us 
say of Xenophon’s time, if he rose from the dead 
and read our books, might form upon our conceptions 
of life and manners in rural Attica or Bootia, we 
cannot tell; possibly he might pronounce them 
ludicrous ; but we are sure that this comparison is 
wrong, for no scholarly knowledge of a people through 
ancient literature can vie with the very ample and 
accurate contemporary accounts which we possess of 
India. After the note comes the editor’s short and 
excellent introduction, followed by the author’s own 
preface, which is well worth careful reading. To 
the Abbé, surveying British India as it was in his 
day, it seemed “almost miraculous” that a handful 
of Europeans should be governing 100,000,000 of 
Asiatics scattered over a wide territory. What, 
then, would he have thought of our present empire, 
which includes about 300,000,000, and of a restless 
policy whereby our borders are continually enlarged, 
by perpetually bringing under our rule new races, by 
the conquest of fresh provinces ? 


“The European Power which is now established in India is, 
properly speaking, supported neither by physical force nor by 
moral influence. It is a piece of huge complicated machinery, 
moved by springs which have been arbitrarily adapted to it. 
Under the supremacy of the Brahmins the people hated their 
Government, while they cherished and respected their rulers; 
under the supremacy of Europeans they hate and despise their 
rulers from the bottom of their hearts, while they cherish and 
respect their Government.” 


In this passage the point is put much too anti- 
thetically ; and one sees that the writer knew only 
that part of India where the Brahminical domina- 
tion was strongest. Yet there is general and important 
truth in his meaning, that the natives at large 
dislike Europeans while they like a just and steady 
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administration ; and these two contrary feelings still 
contend for mastery throughout India, with the 
growing disadvantage to our system that the people 
have become so accustomed to its benefits that we 
do not get half as much credit for them as formerly. 
The prevalent illusion among advanced native 
politicians is that they can dismiss the European 
guard and engine driver, and run the State train 
for themselves. Among the numerous essential 
conditions to be fulfilled before this transfer can 
take place safely, the foremost will be the providing 
of native administrators who shall maintain the 
standard reached ninety years ago by the English 
officials in remote Madras districts, of whom Dubois 
writes :-— 

“ For uprightness of character, education, and ability it would 
be hard to find a body of public servants better capable of filling 
with zeal and distinction the offices, more or less important, 
that are entrusted to them.” 


The estimate and forecast which Dubois makes 
of the state and prospect of our ascendency in India 
are sagaciously drawn. “ True it is,” he says, “ that 
like all empires it is subject to possible chances of 
internal dissension, military revolt, and general in- 
surrection. But I firmly believe that nothing of this 
sort will happen to it so long as it maintains among 
its troops perfect discipline and the sense of comfort ; 
and so long as it does all in its power to make its 
yoke scarcely perceptible by permitting its subjects 
every freedom in the exercise of their social and 
religious practices.” It is still quite true that a 
disciplined and contented army, and a Government 
which scrupulously abstains from meddling with 
those beliefs and usages upon which Indian society 
is founded, are the two things chiefly needful for 
order and progress in the country. Another vital 
condition is moderate taxation. 


“It is the poverty of the country which, in my a. gives 
most cause for apprehension. The question is, Will a Govern- 
ment which is determined to be neither unjust pr oppressive be 
able always to find within the borders of this’ immense empire 
means sufficient to meet the heavy expenses of its adminis- 
tration? ” 


Undoubtedly this is a most serious question at the 
present moment, and its difficulty is increased por- 
tentously by the policy of spending millions upon 
unprofitable and unpopular frontier wars, to the 
neglect of the true national interests of India and of 
all the complicated problems which are constantly 
presented by the changing needs of interior adminis- 
tration. 


A STANDARD COMMENTARY. 


THE Expositor’s GREEK TESTAMENT. I.—THE Synoptic 
GOSPELS, by the Rey. A. B. Bruce, D.D. I1.—THE GospE. 
oF St. Joun, by the Rev. Mareus Dods, D.D. Edited b 
the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. Vol. ‘d 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


Tuis is a handsome volume, and though large yet 
easily handled, with a good English type, the Greek 
being, on the whole, too heavily loaded to be pleasant 
to read. The editor says that the work “is intended 
to do for the present generation what Dean Alford’s 
did in the past,” and he speaks generously—not at 
all too generously—of the usefulness of Dean Alford’s 
Commentary, which “made the best critical and 
exegetical helps, previously accessible only to a few 
readers, the common privilege of all educated English- 
men.” We have before us a monument of the change 
he effected. It is a copy of Bloomfield’s Greek New 
Testament, which we used in our school days. The text 
is bad, the notes are poor, the scholarship, measured 
by the standard of to-day, worse than incompetent. 
The modern school texts are models of accuracy 
and elegance compared with this ancient slovenli- 
ness, and for the change we are largely indebted to 
Alford. His book was a product of English soil; it 
did what no translation from any foreign tongue 
could have accomplished. A man may be naturalised 
in a country though born an alien, but a book never 








can be; the best translation can never make it an 
original or a native. And though German scholars 
gave our sacred learning an extraordinary impetus, 
yet, as a whole, their work has been most potent 
when assimilated by a native scholar and turned not 
only into the speech understanded of the people, 
but made to live in the modes and under the colours 
with which our people are familiar. From where 
we sit we can look up at row upon row of German 
divinity done professedly into English; but though 
it all lived in German, yet the most of it died in 
the process of translation, and became only an 
amorphous agglomeration of English words. 

The remarkable change effected by Alford is, 
therefore, a thing that some students are by ex- 
perience well able to measure. For one thing, he 
showed us how textual criticism could serve ex- 
egesis. Before the days of Westcott and Hort, 
when Tischendorf was just beginning the mar- 
vellous cycle of his successive editions and 
Tregelles had not yet applied his rigorous canons 
to his own text, Alford bravely struggled with 
the problem, and made men feel that without a 
pure text there could be no scientific exposition. 
His introductions, too, were careful, and in ful- 
ness and accuracy up to the measure of the time, 
They helped to formulate critical problems in a way 
that enriched the scholar by forcing him to feel the 
complexity of the material he had to handle. His 
notes and references were often helpful for purposes 
of comparison, and one thing especially in the 
gospels he did thoroughly—exposed the futility of 
the old harmonistic method and so created the feeling 
that there was a more excellent way—the way of 
historical exegesis. He was of the opinion of a 
certain old Scottish blacksmith, whose minister—the 
once well-known Dr. McKnight—had gone from his 
remote Ayrshire parish to Edinburgh to publish his 
“Harmony of the Four Gospels”; and the smith 
explained his mission as “ The very useless errand of 
trying to make four men agree who had never fallen 
out.” It was but a negative merit to abandon this 
old harmonistic method, but it was destined to have 
the most fruitful results. Alford, before his death, 
saw his work taken up by.scholars of his own 
university more highly equipped than even himself 
—and names like those of Ellicott, Lightfoot, West- 
cott, Hort are enough to indicate the distance we 
have travelled since his work began. 

It is, then, no very humble task that is proposed 
by the editor when he contemplates doing for the 
new generation what Alford accomplished for the 
old. He has fitly seen that it is a work to which no 
single scholar is equal, and he has wisely portioned 
out the work among men whose competence can 
hardly be questioned. But we are more than doubt- 
ful as to whether he has been quite well advised 
in making his own part so purely selective of 
men and so little supervisory. It ought to have 
been his aim to secure more unity in standpoint and 
in method. Of course, it goes without saying that 
the commentators must have been left with full 
liberty to express their own views; but in a work of 
this sort the editor has a much larger, a more serious 
and responsible function than simply that of choosing 
his contributors and assigning them their limits. This 
a publisher might have done; while what the editor 
needed was thescholar’s mind andhand. And this is 
precisely what this work wants. The text is a very 
vital matter, and it isa matter for the editor, for it is 
the common basis on which all the contributors must 
work. Itis an easy, but it is also a most inconvenient 
and unsatisfactory, thing to take simply the “Textus 
Receptus.” Scientific or revised texts may have 
their fashion, and there may be signs that a reaction 
against the rigid lines of Westcott and Hort is in 
process; but the same is true of all matters of 
scholarship, every question of introduction and 
method of exegesis. The text that has the most 
scientific value in a given day is a necessary instru- 
ment in the hands of the scholarship of that day 
and a symbol of the stage it has reached. To print 
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simply the “Textus Receptus,” even when the 
various readings are given in the margin—and the 
marginal readings are often given in notes, especially 
as regards those of the Fourth Gospel, which are 
exegetical rather than textual—is a snare to the 
reader and a confusion to the expositor, especially 
when it happens, as it does not infrequently, that 
the text he expounds differs from the text of the 
book. Thus in Matthew vi. 15 the Doxology stands 
in the text as an integral part of the Lord’s 
Prayer, but in the notes we read that it is 
“a liturgical ending, no part of the original 
prayer, and tending to turn a religious reality into 
a devotional form.’ So in Matthew xxvi. 28 
the «aiwijs stands in the text but is dismissed 
in the commentary. In the text Mark xvi. 9-20 
stands printed as an integral part of the Gospel, but 
in the notes “ the authentic Gospel of Mark” is made 
to end with the 8th verse “without any account of 
appearances of the risen Jesus in Galilee or anywhere 
else.” In Luke xxii. 19-20 we find this want of 
relevance between the uncritical text and the critical 
notes peculiarly perplexing. In Johni. 28 the geo- 
graphical terms in the text and in the note differ. 
While so crucial a case as John i. 18, 6 wovoryer)s vids 
or 0 ovoryew)s Geos needed surely more careful hand- 
ling than it receives in the textual note, especially 
as there is no reference to it in the commentary. 

We think, therefore, that it was hardly worthy 
the dignity of so important a work as this to be 
satisfied simply with the “Textus Receptus,” 
especially as this text does not satisfy the com- 
mentators themselves. But this question of text 
Was one pre-eminently for the editor, though, of 
course, not without the collaboration of his con- 
tributors ; and to pass it over as lightly as he does 
is a clear abdication of his most rudimentary duty. 

There is another matter in which editorial super- 
vision would have been very much in place. Since 
Alford’s day “ Introduction,” as distinguished from 
“ Commentary,” has become a larger and much more 
difficult subject to handle. Possibly it might have 
been better if more space had been given to intro- 
duction and an attempt been made to secure unity 
in treatment. There is nothing in Dr. Bruce’s work 
more characteristic than his introductory discussion; 
there is nothing in Dr. Dods’s work less characteristic 
than his introduction. The result of a comparison 
as to their conclusions touching the authorship of 
the Gospels has a very curious result. Dr. Bruce says 
that the writer of the Second Gospel “ bears the name 
of Mark, but this name rests solely on an ecclesiastical 
tradition whose reliableness (sic) there has been no 
disposition to question.” He thinks “ that the realism 
of Mark makes for its historicity,” and considers that 
it repeats “ first-hand reports such as one might ex- 
pect from Peter.” In any case, it has only mediate 
or indirect apostolic authority. He further holds 
that the first Evangelist is unknown; that he was a 
Jew is highly probable; “if Matthew the Apostle 
compiled the ‘ Logia,’ then that Apostle was not 
the author” of the Gospel which bears his name. 
It, too, thus becomes of only indirect apostolic origin. 
The Third Gospel was written by one who had no 
personal knowledge of Jesus, and therefore is also 
not a first-hand authority. But, now, how does this 
affect the place of the Fourth Gospel? Dr. Dods 
says that it “professes to be the work of an eye- 
witness, and of an eye-witness who enjoyed an 
intimacy with our Lord allowed to none besides. 
If this claim be true, and if the Gospel be indeed 
the work of the Apostle John, then we have not 
only the narrative of one who saw and was a part 
of what he records, but we have a picture of our 
Lord by one who knew Him better than anyone 
else did.” And he says, further, that “by far the 
most probable conclusion is that the Fourth Gospel 
is the work of the Apostle John, and that it is 
historically trustworthy.” This argument marks a 
curious inversion of the relation hitherto conceived 
to exist between the Synoptics and John. His 
becomes the sole apostolic authority; he is the 





only veritable eye-witness; his Jesus is, therefore, 
the actual, unidealised Jesus; and if we are to 
understand what He was, then what may be termed 
our determinative or standard image or idea must be 
entirely conformed to that which comes from our sole 
original eye-witness. In other words, the Fourth 
Gospel is our primary source for all historical pur- 
poses; the Synoptics are secondary sources. But 
we imagine that this involves historical consequences 
from which all serious students of the New Testa- 
ment would recoil—the editor and authors of this 
book as much as any. 

We have selected these simply for the purpose 
of illustrating our contention that the editor has 
allowed himself to take his functions too lightly, 
and so has secured less unity than we could have 


wished. (To be concluded. ) 


AN OLD POET. 
May Carots, on AnctLiA Domryt. By Aubrey de Vere 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

Tuis is the fourth volume of the collected edition of 
Mr. de Vere’s poems, which is being issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan. Mr. de Vere is apt to be forgotten, even 
by respectable critics, because he lives in Ireland 
and when he is in London affects nothing more up 
to date than the Atheneum Club. But we can 
hardly doubt that the tribunal which goes on 
serenely making immortalities and overturning all 
our foolish contemporary judgments will place Mr. 
de Vere in the line of succession to Tennyson and 
Wordsworth. His themes do not make for a 
popular reputation. The strenuous spiritual atmo- 
sphere of his “May Carols” is not fitted for 
ordinary lungs to breathe. He belongs to an un- 
popular country and an unpopular creed, and his 
faithfulness to one and the other is somewhat of 
a weariness to those who share none of his faiths. 
Frankly, even to those who are in sympathy with 
him, his high sense of duty, his perception of the 
things best worth praising, somewhat overweight 
the poet however they may add to the stature of 
sanctity. For instance, the “ Legends of the Saxon 
Saints,” which are included in this volume, though 
they are told in stately and often beautiful blank 
verse, have not the wings of poetry. It is a hard 
saying, but jt is one which applies to a greater than 
Mr. de Vere—his master Wordsworth—and that is that 
the old poet has written too much. Never anything 
cheap or trivial or unworthy, or lacking the highest 
ideal, but only that he has been too assiduous in 
serving the Muse and has not remembered that she 
comes and goes. The Saxon Saints spread out 
alarmingly long. So to some extent do the “May 
Carols”; but the poet of these has produced some 
of the lovely single things of literature, poems all 
compact, as full of colour and as perfect as though 
one were to hold a rose in the hand. We make bold 
to say that the flawless Elizabethan poetry hardly 
contains a more perfect poem than this :— 


,* Phebus wandered on the mountain, 
Kindled dawn, and met a doe. 
‘Child, what ails thee that thou rovest 
O’er my bright hills sad and slow ? 


“*That upon thy left side only 
Thou thy noontide sleep dost take ? 
That thy foot the fountain troubles 
Ever ere thy thirst thou slake P’ 


“ Answered then the weeping creature: 
‘Once beside me raced a fawn. 
See’st her, O thou god all-seeing, 

O’er thy hills in wood and lawn ? 


“On my left side sleep I only, 
For ‘tis there my anguish stirs; 
And my foot the fountain troubles, 
Lest it yield mo shape like hers.’ 


“Then the Sun-god marvelled, musing : 
‘When my foolish Daphne died 
Rooted ’mid Peneian laurels 
Searce one little hour I sighed.” 
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But this, it meed hardly be said, is no May Carol. 
With less than the spiritual passion of Coventry 
Patmore’s Odes, Mr. de Vere yet treads the 
same heights. Heavenly sougs indeed are the 
“May Carols,’ and deserving the exquisite praise 
of Cowley to Crashaw in Heaven :— 


“Thou need’st not make new songs but sing the old.” 


In Patmore earth and heaven were fused in one 
flame. In the religious poetry of Aubrey de Vere 
there is something, not cold indeed, but austere and 
virginal, just as in the little song before quoted 
there is a lightness and brightness too rarefied 
for warmth although it is so tender. Patmore 
raised human love to the heights of heaven; De 
Vere sings of it as a virgin might, to whom it is 
sanctified indeed, yet not wholly heavenly :— 


“Lumen NupTiIaRvuM. 


“Say. who is she that walks on air 
Nor stains her foot with sinful earth ? 
The all-tender Vestal, chaste and fair, 
In death more blameless than at birth. 


- 


‘Say, who is she serenely blest 
That walks the dustier ways of life 
With foot immaculate as her breast ? 
That woman-maid, the Christian Wife. 


“Her love, a full-blown rose, each hour 
Its snowy bud regerminates : 
The Star of Eden lights her bower; 
Her children’s laughter cheers its gates. 


“Yet half she is, that wife—still bride— 
Owes to that vestal never wed, 
As Homes through Him are sanctified 
Who had not where to lay His head.” 


Mr. de Vere is the last of the old generation of 
poets. By right he ought to have worn the laurels 
of Tennyson and Wordsworth, if he had not been of 
the unpopular religion and the unpopular country. 
Sir Henry Taylor saw in him the spirit of Sidney 
and the sanctity of Herbert. Landor, in his 
seventies, hailed the then young poet as the 
inheritor of the Greek spirit which had once been 
his, and which has been re-incarnated so surely 
from time to time in the line of English poets. 
Mr. de Vere has, perhaps, felt the noble obligation 
of such praises. At all events, he has deserved 
them. 


AFTER PETER THE GREAT. 


THE Pupits or PETER THE GREAT: A HISTORY OF THE 
Russian Court anp Empire From 1697 To 1740. By 
R. Nisbet Bain. London: Constable & Co. 


A NEW book by Mr. Bain is sure to be welcome. 
He does not write history at second hand. He goes 
direct to the best available sources; and in this case, 
as in his “ Gustavas IIL,” he has chosen one of the 
neglected spaces of the field of modern history as 
his subject. 

His title is rather misleading, for it suggests 
much fuller treatment of Peter's reign and work 
than is actually given. More than three-fourths of 
the book are devoted to the fifteen years which 
followed upon the death of Peter, and embraced the 
reigns of Catherine I., Peter II, and Anne. Even 
the two introductory chapters do less than they 
might to explain the changes which the great Tsar 
brought about, and the state of Russia at his death. 
They are too much occupied with personal details. 
The account of the murder of the Tsarevich Alexis 
does not exaggerate its barbarity; that would be 
hardly possible; but it makes it more wanton than 
it was, and paints the victim in too favourable 
colours. Four years before, his wife, the Princess 
Charlotte, wrote that he was almost always drunk,and 
expressed her alarm at the intemperate language he 
indulged in: “ When what is to happen does happen, 
his father’s and his stepmother’s friends are to make 
acquaintance with the stake ... the fleet is to be 


burnt, and St. Petersburg will sink down into its 
OWn marshes!”’ 








One might question the opinion that the spread 


of Protestantism in Poland was “ fortunately” 
arrested by the growing influence of the Jesuits; 
and it seems hardly fair to charge the riotous 
feasting of the Muscovite boyars upon the ascetic 
tendencies of the Eastern Church. 

Bat the main subject of the book is the conflict 
between the forces of progress and reaction, between 
the “ pupils of Peter,” the men of his choice— 
Menshikov, Ostermann, Miinnich, and others, mostly 
foreigners—and the old Russian nobility. This is 
excellently told. The accession of Peter II., the son 
of Alexis, promised to give the Conservatives their 
opportunity; but they soon fell out among them- 
selves, and it seems doubtful whether they would 
have kept their hoid on the Tsar if his reign had 
been prolonged. On his death they tried to make 
their tenure of power more secure. The Galitzins 
and Dolgoroukis selected Anne of Courland among 
the various claimants to the crown, and offered it to 
her on condition that she should reign but not 
govern. She was to be guided entirely by her Privy 
Council. She accepted, meaning to bide her time. 
An assembly was convened at the Kremlin, before 
which Demetrius Galitzin “‘ proclaimed and applauded 
the gracious and magnanimous condescension of her 
Majesty, and invited all present to lend him and his 
colleagues their assistance in framing a new Consti- 
tution. The Assembly received his announcement 
with an obstinate silence that was almost appalling. 
Amazement and consternation were written in every 
face. In the background some timid remonstrances 
were audible.” The “ Republican gentlemen,” as 
they were called, had not realised how much the 
Russians differed from Poles or Swedes. A month 
later, a deputation begged Anne to reconsider the 
question, and she tore up before them the agreement 
she had signed, affecting indignation that she should 
have been so deceived as to the wishes of her people. 

The account of the wars with Turkey is, of 
course, drawn largely from Manstein’s memoirs. In 
editing a translation of these memoirs, in 1856, Mr. 
Blakesley recommended them as exhibiting the true 
nature of the Russian Government, and rejoiced 
“that it has pleased Providence, through the present 
alliance between the two most powerful nations in 
the world, to stop the onward progress of a more 
terrible barbarism than that from which Europe 
emerged at the revival of letters.” The barrier has 
not proved very enduring; and this is because the 
Russian Government, with all its faults, has behind 
it the cohesiveness, persistence, and devotion of the 
Russian people. If the history of Peter's successors 
abounds in crime and savagery, it nevertheless 
brings out these sources of strength, all the more 
for the absence of any commanding personality. 

There are some good portraits in the book, and 
there are references to a map which is not to be 
found. The index has been capriciously placed at 
the beginning, instead of the end, and runs the risk 
of being overlooked. The style is easy and vigorous, 
and there are few misprints, but “ gynocracy”’ 
deserves a protest. The word is bad enough with 
an extra syllable. The Princess Charlotte is called 
“Sophia” in p. 181, and the statement that “ the 
combined forces of France and Savoy had occupied 
Sardinia” (p. 226) requires correction. 


FICTION. 


THe Gapriy. By E. L. Voynich. London: William 
Heinemann. 

THe Pomp or THE LAVILETTES. 
London : Methuen & Co. 

A Daveuter oF StriFre. By 
London: Methuen & Co. 

A Hanprvut or Sriver. By L. T. Meade. 


London : Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 
A DEEP-SEATED and hopeless pessimism is the 
key-note of the very remarkable story which has 
appeared under the title of “The Gadfly.” It is a 
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book the power of which cannot be questioned. It 
lays hold upon the imagination of the reader and 
keeps him in thrall to the very end. It has touches 
of humour, and light flashes of satire which serve to 
brighten its pages as the reader hurries on; but 
when the perusal is ended, and the book has been 
laid aside, the impression which it leaves upon the 
mind is one of unmitigated gloom. It is useless to 
ask why such a book should have been written. The 
author may have conceived it to be a duty to show 
how the poison of cruelty and injustice injected into 
the veins of sensitive youth may not only change 
the character of the victim, but fill him with a 
frenzied hatred of everything he had heretofore 
loved and admired ; or it may be that the writer's 
purpose was to give us a study of the magnificent 
stoicism with which a man who possesses none of 
the ordinary spiritual consolations can endure not 
only the cruellest strokes of adverse fate, but the 
most acute and horrible physical torments. We do 
not pretend to decide the motive of the author in 
producing this very impressive, but very painful 
story, in which the tragedy of life is presented to 
us in its most ironical, and consequently, its most 
terrible form. The plot reveals to us the life-history 
of Arthur Burton, the son of an English lady living 
in Leghorn in the days of the Austrian occupation. 
Mrs. Burton is the widow of a wealthy ship-owner, 
and from the first we are given to understand that 
her husband’s children by his first marriage have 
treated her with great cruelty. Arthur is her only 
child, and he is brought up at the Theological 
Seminary at Pisa, under the care of the Father- 
Director, Canon Montanelli. He has only two 
passions in life. The first is his love for his mother, 
the second his faith in the Church and his deep- 
rooted affection for his spiritual director. A gentle, 
studious boy, his mother’s death seems to throw him 
more completely into the arms of the Church and of 
his beloved Canon Montanelli; but he has generous 
sympathies outside his zeal in the cause of religion, 
and he is easily induced to join in one of the 
numerous conspiracies which, in those days of the 
Austrian occupation, honeycombed Italian society. 
His beloved Canon is promoted to a bishopric, and 
he has, in consequence, to find a new confessor. It 
is with the arrival of this man that the tragedy of 
Arthur Burton's life begins. In the confessional the 
priest worms out of him the story of the conspiracy, 
and immediately betrays him and his fellow-con- 
spirators tothelaw. The boy, ignorant of the shame- 
ful treachery of the confessor, endures every kind of 
hardship and torture in prison rather than betray his 
comrades. He is released at last, but on quitting 
the prison is told that it was to his indiscretion in 
the confessional that the discovery of the con- 
spirators is due. Horrified at what he regards as 
this frightful sacrilege, he rushes to the only woman 
for whom he cares, an English girl who is herself 
implicated in the conspiracy, and accuses himself of 
having betrayed his comrades. She takes his wild 
words as the statement of a literal fact, and, striking 
him on the face, spurns him from her presence. He 
goes to the home where he has always, since his 
mother’s death, been unwelcome. Already his reason 
is tottering under the blows that his faith in the 
Church and in human justice have received. <A yet 
heavier blow awaits him there. His sister-in-law, 
with a heart full of venom, tells him that he must 
be gone; that he has no right there, and no right to 
the name he bears, and she produces letters which 
prove that his mother had been unfaithful, and that 
his real father was none other than his adored Canon 
Montanelli. Then his young heart is finally broken, 
and with faith and love and all things that he had 
believed in trampled under foot, he renounces God 
in his passion, and flies into the outer darkness, an 
outcast. It is with the story of his life after he 
emerges from that outer darkness that the book is 
chiefly concerned. We must not follow the narrative 
further. We have spoken already of its gloom, but 
even more patent than the gloom is the power with 





which the story is told. It is a book to move hearts 
and to try the conscience. 

In “The Pomp of the Lavilettes’ Mr. Gilbert 
Parker does not attempt to fill so big a canvas as 
that which he used in “The Seats of the Mighty.” 
His story, it is true, deals with an historical incident, 
the Riel rebellion in Canada; but the rising only 
affects the fortunes of the characters incidentally. 
The plot turns upon the love affairs of the two 
daughters of a French-Canadian farmer and of a 
worthless young Irishman, the son of an impecunious 
earl, Ferrol by name. This person, having scraped 
an acquaintance with young Lavilette, the brother 
of Sophie and Christine, is welcomed and made much 
of in the family house, chiefly because he bears the 
prefix “honourable.” He is absolutely impecunious, 
broken in health, ruined in character, a disgraced 
and dying man. But he is the son of an earl; he is 
young and not ill-looking. So Madame Lavilette, 
whose great desire in life is to outshine her neigh- 
bours, receives him with effusion ; whilst her beautiful 
daughter Christine responds with something like 
passion to his easy-going and meaningless attentions. 
Of marriage with a girl in her position he has no 
thought; but she dreams of the hour when she will 
share his rank, and her mother encourages her in 
the dream. Sophie, the other sister, becomes the 
wife of a neighbouring farmer. Unlike Christine, 
who is full of fire and passion, she is docile, affec- 
tionate, and simple in character. But Ferrol is her 
evil genius, as well as that of her sister. With the 
irrepressible wantonness of his race, he makes love 
to her whilst she is still a bride, and she, who 
has never been loved in such fashion before, 
forthwith loses her heart to him. Meanwhile, as 
though he had not done enough to make the 
Lavilettes repent of their misdirected hospitality, 
Ferrol learns that his particular friend, the son of 
the house, is concerned in the Riel conspiracy, and 
forthwith betrays the conspirators to the Govern- 
ment. He does more than this, for he robs young 
Lavilette of a large sum of money, forming part of 
the funds of the rebels. It will be seen that the 
Honourable Tom Ferrol is about as bad a character 
as could be imagined. To add to it all, he is dying, 
and he knows it; yet we learn in this story that 
even a scoundrel may have some good impulses, and 
in his dying hour may almost redeem a lifetime of 
shame. At all events, when the curtain falls at the 
close of an exciting drama, admirably set before us, 
it is only poor simple-minded Sophie who has reason 
to regret that she ever knew Ferrol. To Christine 
and her brother he makes ample atonement. To 
learn the nature of that atonement the reader must 
go to the story itself. 

Miss Findlater has a manner of writing which 
would give a certain charm to a far more common- 
place story than “A Daughter of Strife.” Her 
characters are not mere puppets, but living human 
beings who force us to take an interest in their 
lives, and for this reason the book is interesting from 
beginning to end. The story which it tells is a sad 
one. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Anne Champion, “a straw-plaiter by trade and by 
hard fortune a beauty,” poor and uneducated, but 
with a character of which any princess might be 
proud, is surprised, when at work one day, by the 
entrance of a stranger, who announces that he comes 
from Flanders. The stranger is Richard Meadowes, 
a soldier and by birth a gentleman, who comes with 
the honest intention of giving Anne a letter from 
her lover Sebastian Shepley, a surgeon now away at 
the wars. But when Richard Meadowes sees Anne’s 
wonderful beauty, he covets it, and a lie forming 
itself upon his lips, he tells her that Sebastian has 
been false to her and has married a pretty Dutch 
wife. Not only does he lie to her about her lover, 
but he also persuades the heart-broken girl to marry 
him, and deceives her with a mock ceremony. For 
a year or more they live together, and then Richard 
Meadowezs, tiring of her and jealous of her uncon- 
querable love for Sebastian, confesses his duplicity. 
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Assoon as Anne hearsthatshe is not his wife, sheleaves 
him and the child who was born to them ; and when 
Sebastian returns to marry her, he finds her dying 


in her old home. Such is the rate of Anne Champion; 
but though her part is soon played, the tragedy 
does not end with her life. It is left to other hands 
to avenge her wrongs. Sebastian marries, and 
becomes the father of a beautiful girl. She it is 
and the son of Richard Meadowes and Anne who 
claim our attention for the latter part of a story 
which is deserving of praise. 

“ All’s well that ends well” would seem to have 
been Mrs. L. T. Meade’s motto for her latest work, 
“A Handful of Silver.” She carries her two 
heroines through various difficulties and troubles to 
set them both down at last in the comfortable 
haven of matrimony. One cannot help feeling sorry 
for poor, pretty, frivolous Audrey, on whose all too 
weak shoulders falls the burden of her mother's 
sin. Dorothy unites, perhaps, too many perfections. 
We do not meet many Dorothys in this wicked 
world; and she has strength enough for herself and 
her lover, whose many good qualities do not include 
a knowledge of what he wants, or a stern determina- 
tion to overcome the obstacles which stand in his 
way. Some of the minor characters are very well 
drawn. Miss Strathmore, for instance, possesses the 
determination in which her nephew is lacking, and 
rejects no means, however dubious, of gaining her 
ends. The growth of character and the way in 
which the strong grow stronger and the weak 
weaker, as each fresh temptation is resisted or 
succumbed to, are well developed, and Mrs. Meade 
has once more given us an excellent book for girls 
just standing on the threshold of womanhood. 





THE QUARTERLIES, 


WE find no markedly salient feature in either of the 
two great quarterlies before us. That independence 
of mere party politics, which the Quarterly has 
asserted for itself and the Edinburgh Review has 
been forced into by events, tends to reduce the 
interest naturally attaching to the political articles 
which both still publish ; and though the old Whig 
organ deals with South Africa and the Forward 
Policy, and its rejuvenescent Conservative com- 
petitor with the London County Council, we doubt 
if either will affect these questions much. The 
Quarterly, however, once more abandons part of 
the usual policy of Conservatism. It declares that 
the County Council election should not take place 
on party lines; explains away Lord Salisbury’s 
curiously inept denunciations of Mr. Ritchie's 
creation; and scouts the idea of turning the 
Council into a “superior Metropolitan Board of 
Works.” Otherwise it puts forward a moderately 
Moderate programme. We commend it. An 
article on the movement for Disestablishment 
contrasts the earlier Liberationists with those of to- 
day, of course much to the disadvantage of the 
latter ; and dwells on the improvement in Church 
work and zeal since the movement began in 1844— 
an improvement for which the Liberationists may 
possibly take some of the credit. Of the other 
articles, “The Venture of Theism” is an apprecia- 
tive sketch of Professor Fraser's recent vindication 
of that mode of viewing the universe; a vindication 
which we may roughly describe as Berkeleian tempered 
by Neo-Hegelianism, but without following the latter 
to the perilously untheistic conclusions towards 
which some of our Neo-Hegelians seem to tend. 
The most striking part of the article will be found 
at its close. Professor Fraser, following Leibnitz, 
correlates the existence of evil in the world with the 
presence of moral beings, free to make themselves 
immoral. We are not sure that Professor Fraser's 
treatment of the reconstructive, or quasi-Kantian, 
doctrines immanent in Hume's scepticism is quite so 
novel as his critic supposes; nor is a professed 
philosopher likely to be pleased that Mr. Balfour’s 





amateurish conclusions are used to back up his 
own. But the article will, we trust, lead its readers 
to study Professor Fraser in the original. An histo- 
rical article on the second Duke of Buckingham 
(Dryden’s Zimri) is notable as being largely based 
on unpublished MSS. “Colonial Champions of the 
Mother Country” is perhaps more concerned with 
the late Lord Carnarvon than with the colonies; 
but the sketch of its hero’s personality is very 
impressive. “Ireland in 98” is a solid and, on 
the whole, a sound attempt to dissociate the 
rebellion of that year from the Nationalism 
which is now celebrating its centenary. “ Wagner 
and the Bayreuth Idea” is brilliant in style, but 
leaves us not quite sure that the author has fulfilled 
his promise of telling us how far Wagner succeeded 
in his aim of becoming “a power in civilisation.” 
“Gibbon at Lausanne” contains, if not quite a re- 
habilitation of Madame de Warens, Rousseau’s 
patroness, at least a cogent plea for treating his 
presentation of her morals as “not proven,” since 
they rest on absolutely no contemporary evidence. 
“ English Art in the Victorian Age” is, perhaps, too 
contemptuous of the art of the ‘forties, but does 
ample justice to the wealth of varied effort since 
the great revival. 

The Edinburgh Review is very solid this month. 
There is a careful historical article dealing with the 
later career of that Duke of Brunswick who com- 
manded at Valmy, and failed to crush Revolutionary 
France, partly through his own caution and in- 
decision, but mainly (we gather) because he had not 
a free hand. An elaborate article on Dongola con- 
cludes that what that province most wants is 
population, and that its condition may be inde- 
finitely improved if modern engineering can restore 
the Nile to its ancient level. (But can Lower Egypt 
spare the water?) To the writer on “The Irish 
University Question” a solution is suggested by 
the construction of the University of Sydney, 
which is itself undenominational, but contains de- 
nominational colleges, Roman Catholic students 
being protected by a conscience clause from examina- 
tion in ethics, philosophy, and modern history. 
(We may remark, however, that it is perfectly 
possible to examine in these subjects in such a way 
that Catholics, Protestants, and Agnostics have equal 
chances; and in the Oxford Honour Schools to-day, 
we may say with absolute confidence that they 
would.) The author strongly deprecates any inter- 
ference with Trinity College, eg. by affiliating to 
it a Roman Catholic college. We miss, however, 
any recognition in his article of the fact that the 
Catholic objection to it is political as much as 
religious. “The Success of the Anglo-Saxons” 
is based on the recent works of M. Demolins and 
Signor Ferrero, though the latter is rated rather 
higher than he deserves. The conclusion is that 
the Frenchman, with his preference for comfort over 
adventure, and the Italian, with his instability and 
excitableness, are going under in the competition 
with the hard-working, pushing Northerner. And, 
as the German emigrant loses his nationality and 
the English emigrant does not, the victory will 
ultimately rest with our section of the Teutonic race. 
A charming article on the birds of London tells a 
deplorable tale of their decrease, excepting, curiously 
enough, the wood-pigeons, a recent immigration. 
The decrease is due to the siza of London—rooks, 
for example, must now seek their food too far afield 
for London rookeries to be possible—but more should 
be done for their protection. Theappreciative article 
on Mr. Rudyard Kipling concludes that his works will 
not be literature unless he chastens his style. “The 
Forward Policy” argues that “ the Lawrence Policy,” 
once right, has been abandoned even by Liberal 
Governments. Its substitute implies supporting 
the independence of Afghanistan and the organisa- 
tion of the “tribal belt” for defence. The writer 
wisely deprecates hasty action, and fear of Russia ; 
but we doubt if Liberals generally will find his 
arguments convincing. 
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In the Scotlish Review we turn eagerly to Colonel 
Pilkington White’s “Corner of Bretonland,” and 
find that it is only the neighbourhood of St. Malo. 
But he has done so well with his material that we 
hope he will soon go further afield—eg. to the 
district around Baud, or to the St. Gildas peninsula, 
or to Cornouaille. A biographical sketch of the late 
Mr. Cochran Patrick, M.P., gives an interesting 
account of “ a Scottish gentleman of the old school ”’ 
who nevertheless did good service both to arche- 
ology and—though a Tory—in public life. 

The Economic Review, as Mr. Carlile remarks in 
its first article, is concerned with economic problems 
chiefly in their ethical aspect; so much so, that he 
gives a neat little rebuke to the bimetallists for 
trying to keep up the price of food. Mr. B. W. 
Henderson reproduces some points from Signor 
Ferrero’s “ L’Europa Giovane” already-mentioned— 
also rather overrating the importance of that smart 
but superficial disciple of Lombroso. We may note 
also Mr. Rashdall’s excellent plea for the instruction 
of candidates for Holy Orders in social science—e.g. 
by a course at the London School of Economics ; and 
Mr. Geoffrey Drage’s enumeration of some of the 
problems awaiting the Poor Law Reformer. Mr. 
Drage, whose eyes are not yet opened by his 
Parliamentary experience, hopes this Government 
will take them up. That, surely, is a very hopeful 
view, seeing how much the Government has in 
hand and how gladly it cuts down the session. 

The English Historical Review is, as usual, sound 
but very specialist. Sir Henry Howorth’'s multi- 
farious activity is now directed on the early Kings 
of Babylon. The “ Robethon Papers” seem to be 
a new and important “source” for the period of 
the War of the Spanish Succession. Mr. Stevenson 
decides that King Alfred died in 889. Intending 
millenarists, please note. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE was room for a brief critical biography of “ John 
Bright,” and Mr. Vince has contributed such a volume to the 
Victorian Era Series. It is diffieult to believe that it will be 
nine years next March since death set the seal of silence on the 
lips of one of the most courageous, as well as one of the most 
eloquent of our political leaders—a man who often stood like an 
incarnate conscience in the way of class injustice and national 
folly. John Bright used to say that the legislation not merely 
of the Queen's reign, but of the new era which began with the 
passing of the Reform Bill, was mainly a history of the 
conquests of freedom. He looked forward towards the close of 
his life, as a significant passage in one of his speeches at 
Birmingham proves, with a certain proud satisfaction to the 
fact that in the still unwritten “grand volume that tells the 
story”’ of such victories of peace and justice his own name 
would be inseribed. No one, who looks calmly now at the 
rounded beauty of a life that was devoted to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, can fail to discern the substantial greatness 
of the man. Mr. Vince recognises that John Bright’s dis- 
position was, in many respects, eminently conservative, and that 
he was beyond all else a lover of order. There is justice in the 
view that Bright was an enemy of oligarchy, not so much 
beeause the rule of the few appeared to him to be theoretically 
Vicious, as because the aristocracy with which he did battie 
over the Corn Laws seemed to him to be beyond all contro- 
versy, selfish, tyrannical, and incompetent. The limitations as 
well as the gifts of Mr. Bright, his failures no less than 
his successes, fall within the compass of this vivid and 
admirably-balanced estimate. Mr. Vince says, with truth, that 
Bright was the chief educator of the wage-earning classes at 
a time when they were acquiring, and when they had newly 
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acquired, a power perilous to the nation, if it should be used 
without sobriety. They have turned to other masters, and have 
already unlearnt some of the lessons that he tried to teach them. 
He would have regarded their aberrations with no great dis- 
composure, if he were satisfied that they had not lost their hold 
of the central article of his political faith. “ May I ask you,” 
he said, “to believe, as I do most devoutly believe, that the 
moral law was not written for men alone in their individual 
character, but that it was written as well for nations. If we 
reject and deride that moral law, there is a penalty which will 
inevitably follow.” This sentiment has been the commonplace 
of innumerable orators; to Bright it was a real inspiration. 
Stress is laid on the fact in these pages that John Bright was 
the first Protestant Nonconformist since the Restoration, to 
become a minister of the Crown—the first, indeed, since Defoe 
and Penn—to gain ascendency in the political sphere. “ The 
Dissenters had long been the humble followers of the Liberal 
party. They had been content to accept patronage of such men 
as Fox and the Russells. The condescension of one of the 
great parties was hardly less contemptuous than the enmity of 
the other. They had been neither loved by the Whigs nor 
feared by the Tories. This contempt, the unfortunate effects 
of which are not yet exhausted, was due chiefly, no doubt, to 
the narrowness of the aristocratic régime, but partly also to the 
failure of the free churches to produce men of commanding 
ability. In Bright, for the first time they found a champion of 
their own whose advocacy was made effective not only by the 
inherent force of his case, but by the authority of his acknow- 
ledged position in the first rank of orators and politicians.” Mr. 
Vince has had the good sense to allow John Bright, as far as 
possible, to speak for himself, and he has shown great dis- 
crimination in the selection of pithy typical passages from 
mémorable speeches at critical junctures in the Queen’s reign. 

Every roving Englishman admits that even the “ Cairo of 
To-Day ” is one of the most interesting and picturesque cities of 
the world. The Khedive Ismail did his best to put what Mr. 
Reynolds-Ball calls a * Parisian veneer” on his Oriental capital 
—and he certainly succeeded in dispelling some part at least of 
the charm of the “‘ Pearl of the Nile” —by boulevards and other 
modern innovations, which seem strangely out of keeping in a 
medieval city of mosques and minarets. Cairo is not only the 
largest city in Africa but the centre where the culture and art 
meet, though scarcely mingle. It dates from the tenth century 
and, therefore, is not entitled to be regarded as ancient when 
contrasted with cities like Memphis, Heliopolis, and Thebes. 
Althongh Ismail spent money recklessly in the vain attempt to 
“convert his semi-Oriental capital into a kind of African Paris,” 
the task was beyond his strength, or that of any other man. 
The best shops and the large hotels are lit, it is true, with 
electricity, and electric tramcars run through the chief thorough- 
fares, yet the native quarters of Cairo are full of dark, tortuous 
streets; in them Saracenic art and architecture can be studied 
to advantage. The bazaars are the places where Oriental life is 
seen in its most characteristic aspects, and the time-honoured, 
leisurely methods of bargaining still prevail in them. The 
El-Muaiyad bazaar is almost exclusively a native mart. and 
therefore local manners and customs, which have been softened 
down by contact with foreigners elsewhere, still assert them- 
selves both amongst those who buy and sell at its stalls. But for, 
broad effects the visitor must betake himself to the Mooski, the 
most characteristic thoroughfare of Cairo; for here indeed “the 
East shakes hands with the West.” This pithy guide-book deals 
explicitly with Cairo as a winter health resort, and it deseribes 
in turn the places of interest within its walls and the excursions 
which are possible without them even to people of comparatively 
limited time. The book contains maps, many practical hints for 
the guide of tourists, and a bibliography of recent books on 
Egypt. 

The Dean of Canterbury long ago made his mark in litera- 
ture as a writer of books for young people. His latest volume 
does not, however, consist of stories descriptive of school life, 
but of “ Allegories,” rich at once in practical suggestiveness and 
imaginative charm. The true child always lives balf in fact 
and half in fairyland. He dreams dreams and sees visions of 
which he is robbed all too soon in this prosaic world. Yet 
though the mystic spell of the legend may vanish, there lingers 
often all through life the unforced moral of the well-told, even 
if fantastic tale. Dr. Farrar’s “ Allegories” will not disappoint 
even those who are fastidious critics of a subtle and delicate art 
which has been transmitted to modern times through the strife 
of centuries from the dreamy period of the world’s youth. The 
pictures which are seattered through the text show imagination 
and fancy. 

We have received the new volame—the thirty-third, by the 
way—of “ The Antiquary,” a magazine avowedly devoted to the 
study of the past. It chronicles the proceedings of arehwological 
societies, and reports chance discoveries as well as the spoils of 
deliberate research. If that were all, the contents of its pages 
would be somewhat dull and formal, and caviare to the general. 
There are, however, fascinating essays in the volume which 
appeal to everybody, such as a descriptive sketch of the famous 
Hermitage Museum at St. Petersburg, the little known Five- 





storied Cliff Houses of Pompeii—which most visitors to that 
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half-buried city somehow unaccountably negleet—the Horse in 
relation to Water Lore, and the Historie Monuments of Spain, 

We have received a new and revised edition of “ The Tears 
of the Heliades,” the fanciful title of a scholarly exposition of 
the ancient and modern associations of amber asa gem. Many 
curious legends of antiquity regarding the origin and properties 
of amber reappear in this slim, well-written monograph, as well 
as not a few interesting facts of a more practical kind. It is 
sleasant to be able to continue to speak well of “ Bell’s Reader's 
Shakespeare.” The third and final volume has just appeared, 
and is devoted to the Comedies. Each play is preceded by a 
brief introduction of a critical and explanatory kind, and brief, 
well-written notes are given at the foot of each page. The 
Comedies have been condensed, connected, and emphasised for 
the use of schools and colleges, and emphatic words in the text 
are indicated so as to aid pupils in reading aloud. Many 
students of Shakespeare, we know, look askance at books which 
intermeddle with his wit and wisdom by a process of selection ; 
but the suppression of certain passages is inevitable if the plays 
are to form part of the ordinary curriculum in schools, and in 
this case admirable judgment has been shown. Mr. Bell has, 
in fact, done excellent service by the care and knowledge he has 
lavished on three volumes which take up in turn the Historical 
Plays, the Tragedies, and the Comedies of Shakespeare. 
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